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SPAIN. 


. later history of the new Republican Government 
in Spain becomes intelligible now that detailed accounts 
have been received of the mode in which that Govern- 
ment began. When the irrevocable nature of the Kine’s 
abdication was officially announced, the Senate and Congress, 
united into one body, voted that the Republic should be at 
once proclaimed, and also voted that a Ministry, formed half 
of Republicans, half of the Radical colleagues of Zornitua, 
should forthwith take office. This was rapid work, but 
promptitude was made possible by the general conviction that, 
unless the Cortes assumed supreme power without any hesita- 
tion, the conduct of affairs would immediately pass into the 
hands either of the rabble or of some military adventurer. 
The representative body of Spain acted, in fact, precisely as 
M. Tuiers has always protested that the French Assem- 
bly ought to have acted after the news of Sedan had 
been received and the downfall of the NapoLzrons was 
inevitable. As a matter of fact, such tranquillity as has 
prevailed in Spain during the last fortnight is evidently 
due to the prompt action of the Cortes. The recognized legal 
authority asserted itself, and was obeyed after a fashion, and 
it is tolerably evident that it succeeded in averting immediate 
anarchy, not because it chose a Republic, but because it 
chose something. It gave a continuity to the conduct of 
affairs, simply by praviding the public offices with a definite 
number of tenants, and by having a distinct announcement to 
make to the army and the people. If the Cortes had pro- 
claimed Car.os or ALFonso, the result would in all probability 
have been much the same, except perhaps that in Madrid 
itself there might have been a popular disturbance. Why 
then did the Cortes at once proclaim the Republic? It 
was elected as—and even after the abdication of the 
Kine it avowed itself to be—a monarchical assembly. 
It had been gathered together in order to carry out the 
policy which it was announced that Spain had deliberately 
chosen of having a Monarchy, not a Republic. Those present 
were perfectly frank in their answer. They were Monarchists 
without 1 Monarch. Violently opposed to the Boursons, they 
had seen their hopes of getting any but a Bourson sovereign 
expire with the abdication of Amapeo. ‘Three forms of 
Monarchy had failed, and the failure of their own pet form, 
that of a foreign prince, had been the greatest of all. The 
majority did not believe in the success of a Republic and 
openly said so, but then there was nothing else in the success 
ot which they did believe. The Republic alone had not been 
tried, and therefore, as an energetic minority insisted that it 
should be tried, they consented that the experiment should 
be made. They adopted the Republic not as a form of 
Government which they were resolved to establish, but as a 
name under which the affairs of the country might be for 
the moment carried on. Some candid Monarchists openly 
avowed that they thought it was only due to the Monarchy 
to let it be seen that the Republic was as much of a chimera 
as any of the shadowy sovereignties to which it was opposed. 
There was no bitterness displayed, and almost every one pro- 
fessed a readiness to give the Republic a fair trial, in the sense 
in which people will give a man a fair trial who offers to show 
that he can jump off London Bridge with impunity. If the 
Republicans liked to drown themselves, they might have the 
chance; but the main thing was to keep the crowd orderly 
and good-humoured by announcing that a particular acrobatic 
pes had been arranged, and that it was coming off without 

This policy has had the success it deserved, but it has had 
no more. It has procured a short breathing time of rest, but 
it has provided no security for the future. The large portion 


of Spain which is not attached to the Carlist cause had no 
violent antipathies to a Republic, nor had it any monarchical 
candidate ready ; and the mobs of the large towns, which can 
move most quickly when discord is to begin, were flattered 
and pleased with a state of things that fell in with their whims. 
But the weakness of the Republican Government showed 
itself from the outset. The leaders of the party are universally 
admitted to be honest men, which is something in Spain; but 
they do not even affect to think themselves equal to the situa- 
tion; and they had at once.to encounter enormous difficulties. 
The Carlists have established themselves strongly in the North. 
There are always encounters going on between them and the 
troops serving under the Madrid Government for the time 
being, and the Madrid journals always say that in each en- 
counter the Carlists are beaten. But the end of all these 
Government victories is, that the Carlists are in command of 
many of the principal routes of communication, that they are 
threatening some of the more important towns, that there are 
large districts in which they are collecting the taxes in the 
name of what is at least a de facto sovereignty, and that a 
traveller has reached Paris with a passport issued under the 
authority of Don Cantos, which he alleged was the only one 
to be procured in his province. All that the Republican 
Government can do against these palpable successes is the 
record of their intention to begin acting shortly with the 
utmost vigour. The Republican party, too, has lost no time 
in pressing on the chiefs the necessity of obedience to the 
caprices of democracy. Already the Ministry has had 
to undergo a serious change, because it was pronounced 
by violent Republicans unfair that half of the offices of 
Government should be in the hands of men who had be- 
longed to the Ministry of Zorritta. The triumph of the 
Republic has been turned, with the usual fatal logic of Conti- 
nental politicians, into the triumph of a small Republican 
party; and this change, bad in itself as delivering over the 
country to one violent faction, was made worse by the mode 
in which it was effected, for the mob ordered it to be done, 
and it wasdone. The Government was also at once made to 
undergo the humiliation and incur the danger under which 
the Paris Government of September 4th smarted so severely, 
and was forced to supply the mob with arms. Every avail- 
able musket was at once placed in the hands of some one 
amenable to no discipline, and at liberty to use it for the worst 
purposes. The Government was probably induced to take 
this fatal measure, the fruits of which must soon show them- 
selves in bloodshed and robbery, not only by its timid anxiety 
to show trust in the people, but by its distrust of the army, 
which it veiled under feeble flattery and assurances that the 
brave army would always obey the law. Some of the troops 
appear to have drawn a deduction from what was going on 
that was not unreasonable, although there was something at 
once ludicrous and terrible in the result of their meditations. 
If other people are to fight, they asked, why should we be 
asked to take the trouble? Their view of a Republic was 
that it was a system under which they might at once go to 
their homes; and at Barcelona the civil population had to 
use energetic measures to keep these pacific logicians under 
arms. 

But these perils of the Republic, inseparable from the 
sudden installation of a weak democratic faction in power, are 
eclipsed in magnitude by those flowing from a special pecu- 
liarity of the Spanish Republic. What the Ministerial leaders 
of the party mean by a Republic isa Republic established 
throughout Spain, and of the type which the present French 
Government would present if it were really in- the hands of 
Republicans. They are simply Gambettists, and GamBETTA 
always takes for granted that the Republic is to a 
strong centre! authority, whose dictates are to be obeyed in 
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one part of France as much asin another. But this is not 
at all what the bulk of Spanish Republicans mean by a Re- 
public. They want what they call a Federal Republic. 
Spaniards are above all things province ials, and they want a 
league of independent provinces. This is nota new thing in the 
histery of Spanish countries, It was the first idea of many of the 
revolted colonies of Spain to use the cover of a Republic for this 
disintegration of the national strength. The United States 
supplied what was supposed to be the pattern, and, as in 
Mexico, the Republic was the Republic not of Mexico, but of 
the United Statesof Mexico. To set up a Republic and make 
it last is difficult enough, but a Federal Republic is the 
hardest of all institutions to render prosperous. If men 
are wise, and simple, and patriotic, they may succeed in this 
as they may succeed in any other task possible to humanity ; 
but they are taxing their good qualities to the utmost, and 
the only Federal Republics which have succeeded have been 
tried under external circumstances exceptionally favourable. 
The desire for a Federal Republic is, in men of Spanish race, 
only one sign of that tendency to relapse into barbarism w hich 
they have displayed in so many ways in the New World. It 
is a symptom of that rudeness of political thought which 
prompts men to adore their own parish and to hate people 
who live on the other side of a brook. Federal States 
inhabited by parochially-minded semi-barbarians are sure to 
quarrel among themselves; but Spaniards have a particular 
quarrel of their own, which will always make these rival little 
territories fight with the extremity of bitterness. They love 
and hate the national religion with the savage vehemence 
which the cause justifies to the eye of their untutored intel- 
lect. A Federal Republic in Spain would divide province 
against province, district against district, in a fierce and 
ceaseless fight of Clericals and Liberals. The experience 
of their own revolted colonies is so terribly instructive, the 
danger to property and life and domestic peace is so patent, 
the annoyance to France and Portugal would be so great, that 
it is searcely possible that Spaniards will allow the fatal expe- 
riment of a Federal Republic to be tried. But it is impos- 
sible at present to estimate how nearly they will drift towards 
this miserable form of anarchy, or how much the approach 
they may make to it will be found ultimately to have cost 
the country. 


THE IRISH UNIVERSITY BILL. 


le bodies not often seen in agreement have alike found 
fault with the provision of the Irish University Bill 
which allows colleges in any part of Ireland—or, for anything 
that appears to the contrary, of the world—to affiliate themselves 
to the reconstituted University of Dublin. Trinity College 
proposes to represent to Parliament that “the standard of 
“* attainment necessary for an academical degree would be 
“lowered by the affiliation of small provincial schools or 
“colleges, inasmuch as the standard must necessarily be 
“ accommodated to that of the weakest of the affiliated insti- 
“tutions.” The Catholic University does not think it decorous 
to object to the admission to the University of institutions 
belonging to the same communion with itself, but the reasons 
it assigns for objecting to the provisions which enable students 
to take degrees in the University without attending any 
college have a very much wider application. ‘“ We fear,” 
says the petition, “ that very many parents would be tempted 
~ by various motives to keep their sons in provincial schools 
“, , . and thus the Catholic University would, from want 
“ of students, be unable to compete with its richly endowed 
“ and numerously attended rivals, and so would soon practi- 
“ caliy cease to exist.” Parents will not be less likely to keep 
their sons in provincial schools because those provincial 
schools are dignified with the name of colleges, and their 
students are allowed to count the time spent in them as so 
much University residence. It was stated the other day that 
some ten or twelve obscure seminaries were going to apply 
for affiliation. How is Parliament to discriminate between 
them, and, even if it were able to do so, why should it be 
charged with so invidious a duty? In all probability, if any 
of them are given a place in the schedule, the privilege will 
be extended to several, if not to all, and then the danger 
foreseen by the authorities of the Catholic University will at 
once arise. The greater cheapness of the local seminary will 
weigh with fathers, the absence of the temptations which 
attach to a large city will weigh with mothers, and the result 
will be that many students will take their degree without 
having had any University training whatever. So far as they 
are concerned, the University will be a simple Examining Board; 
its professions of being a teaching University will have no mean- 
ing for ‘hem. Theeffect of this on the prospectsof Roman Catholic 
studer.ts is very well stated in the petition of the Catholic 


University. Trinity College, “in consequence of its riches 
“and of the eminence of its professors, would always draw 
“ to itself a very large number of students, would inevitably 
“ produce first-rate scholars, and would thus monopolize 
“the professorships of the Dublin University; while the 
“ Catholics educated in provincial seminaries could never hope 
“to attain to a degree of scholarship which would enable 
“them to compete successfully with the students of Trinity 
“for University chairs.” The true policy of the Roman 
Catholic authorities, if they really wish to see Roman Catholic 
students holding their own against Protestants, is to reinforce 
by every possible means the teaching strength and collegiate 
residential facilities of their institution in Dublin. In the 
absence of endowments the only means of doing this is to 
increase the number of students. Many students imply many 
fees, and with the money derived from this source the best 
toman Catholic scholarship can be obtained from all quarters 
until such time as the College is able to recruit its staff from 
the men it has itself trained. 

The multiplication of affiliated colleges in various parts of 
Treland would lead to one of two consequences. Either the 
authorities of the University would maintain a high standard 
of examination—in which case an unduly large percentage of 
Roman Catholic students would be plucked; or the fore- 
bodings of Trinity College would be justified, and the 
standard would be accommodated to the level of the more 
backward colleges—in which case a very large percentage of 
Roman Catholic graduates would fail to obtain fellowships. 
But whether the Roman Catholic authorities do or do not 
recognize their true interests in the matter, it is the business 
of the Government and of Parliament to frame the new 
University on such a model as will bring the largest possible 
number of the classes now excluded from University training 
within the range of its influence. There is no objection to 
unattached students, provided that they are compelled to 
reside in Dublin. A large college can always hold out 
advantages in the way of teaching which only poverty 
would induce a young man to forego. It is possible that 
the Roman Catholic bishops may favour the scheme of 
scattered colleges as tending to give Roman Catholics a 
larger representation on the University Council. But on a 
matter of this kind the working members of the Catholic 
University have a paramount right to be listened to. The 
reasonable claims of collegiate representation might be recog- 
nized by a provision that, after the first fifty, the number of 
members sent to the Council should be one for every hundred 
students. Learning has nothing to fear from the influence of 
a great college with hundreds of undergraduates and a large 
and energetic body of tutors. Such an institution as this may 
safely be given its proportionate weight in the management of 
the University. But learning has much to fear from the 
influence of many sleepy little colleges scattered over the 
entire country, and each virtually under the control of the 
local ecclesiastical authority. These institutions have their 
place in an educational system, but it is not as colleges in a 
University. They should rank as “ First Grade Schools,” of 
the class of which the Edinburgh High School and the City 
of London School may be taken as specimens, and their busi- 
ness should be to feed the colleges at Dublin. The same 
position would be held by the existing Queen’s Colleges. 
So much of their income as is required to found a new 
Queen’s College at Dublin would of course be withdrawn 
from them, but the remainder would enable them to do good 
work as schools. In this way there would be no need to wind 
up the Galway College. It would take its natural place as 
the Western feeder of the Queen’s College at Dublin. As 
part of a University it has been a failure; but that is no 
argument against its success in the humbler shape of a High 
School. There is a call probably in the region west of the 
Shannon for a good school; there is no call for a disjointed 
fragment of a University. 

The 6th sub-section of the 25th Clause is likely to provoke 
a good deal of criticism. It appears to us that, in the natural 
sense of the words, and anywhere out of Ireland, it is perfectly 
defensible ; although it must not be forgotten that Cardinal 
Cutten has been suspected of a leaning to the Ptolemaic 
system. It provides that no disqualification shall attach to any 
candidate in any examination by reason of his adopting in any 
branch of learning any particular theory in preference to any 
other received theory. As a direction to competent examiners 
this clause can hardly do any mischief. It would not, as we 
understand it, prevent their exacting from the candidate a 
display of knowledge and ability proportionate to the impro- 
bability of the thesis which he set himself to establish. It 
has been asked by a contemporary whether the youth who 
takes up the first chapter of Biackstons’s Commentaries 
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is to get as many marks as he who has completely mastered 
the difficult analysis of Bentaamw and Avstin? But the 
clause does not say that no disqualification shall attach 
to a candidate by reason of his ignorance of any 
received theory. It says that no disqualification shall attach 
to him by reason of his adopting any other theory in prefer- 
ence to it. It is conceivable that a candidate might present 
himself for examination in jurisprudence who, while showing 
that he had completely mastered the difficult analysis of 
BentuaM and Aust, should yet give ingenious reasons for 
rejecting it in favour of some other analysis. To a case of 
this sort the 25th Clause would apply; but even without 
such a clause the examiners, we think, would not be justified in 
refusing him honours. They might think him eccentric, but 
eccentricity and originality are sometimes too near akin to 
make it desirable that a University should be extreme to 
condemn departures from the beaten track when the course of 
the examination has shown that this departure isnot due to mere 
ignorance where the beaten track lies. The youth who simply 
“takes up” the first chapter of BLackstone cannot be said 
to adopt a theory in preference to Bentuam and Austin’s theory. 
The very words “adopt in preference te any other received 
“ theory” imply that the received theory has been mastered and 
compared with the one preferred; and the exhibition of the 
process by which this preference has been arrived at will give 
a competent examiner ample opportunity of ascertaining what 
place in the class-list the candidate deserves. To take another 
example from the same “ branch of learning,” a candidate who 
maintained that, in the strict sense of the term, there is no such 
thing as international law, might be said to adopt a particular 
theory in preference to a received theory. If his examination 
showed that this preference was merely a plea to cover 
ignorance of the received theory, he would deserve to be 
plucked ; and there is nothing in the 25th Clause to stand in the 
way of his getting his deserts,inasmuch as he would be plucked 
by reason of his ignorance of the received theory, not by reason 
of his adopting another in preference to it. If, on the other 
hand, the candidate had, as he very well might have, weighty 
reasons to urge against the application of the term “law” to 
the principles which regulate the mutual intercourse of nations, 
he would have as good a title to University distinction as a 
maintainer of the received theory. Looked at in this way, 
this sub-section becomes a mere embodiment of the rules by 
which University examiners are ordinarily governed. If its 
terms can be construed in any other sense, that is plainly a 
reason for modifying them ; though, had they not already been 
the subject of a different interpretation, we should hardly have 
thought a change necessary. 


THE ARMY ESTIMATES. 


Mt CARDWELL’S statement in moving the Army 
Estimates was in the main satisfactory to the profession 
and the public. To the latter the chief thing is that we 
should be gradually getting a better article for our money, and 
of course, if possible, at a cheaper rate. The excellence of the 
article is the essential thing, for no economies can make the 
British army anything but avery costly force; and as we 
must pay a great many millions for it, it is not so much an 
object to pay one million or two less as to get an army on 
which we can really rely. Still all possible reduction of 
military expenditure that can be prudently made is good not 
only because it relieves the taxpayers, but because it makes 
officers and men more efficient and businesslike to know that 
they belong to a body on which money is not being fooled 
away. It is, therefore, satisfactory that Mr. CarDWELL can 
show that in the last two years the reduction of expen- 
diture amounts to a million and a half, and would have 
almost touched two millions had not the recent general 
rise in prices caused a necessary extra outlay of more than 
400,000, We are, indeed, still spending a million and a 
quarter beyond the standard of the very lowest year of all 
since the Crimean war; but half a million of this excess is 
accounted for by increased prices and pay, and more than 
the three-quarters of the rest has been expended on the more 
highly trained and costly services—the Artillery, Engineers, 
and Keserve. But this is not all. We have now 8,000 men 
more than we had before 1870, when an addition of 20,000 
was suddenly made to the army in consequence of the 
outbreak of the French and German war. The re- 
mainder of this additional 20,000 have been dispensed with 
in one way or another, but we still keep 8,000 more 
men than we had, and this augmentation has been 
applied to strengthening the Artillery, the Engineers, 
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the Cavalry, and other special branches of the service. We 
are not spending much more money than we did, apart from 
the commutation of purchase, and the erection of buildings, 
which are special and temporary cause of outlay ; and we have 
not any great addition to our forces; but what addition in 
outlay and in numbers we are making is devoted almost 
entirely to strengthening those branches of the army, and 
especially the scientific branches and branches connected with 
the organization of the army, such as the Army Service 
Corps and the Army Hospital Corps, the weakness of which 
made the whole machinery of the army defective. Fourteen 
millions and a half is what we have to spend this year on the 
army, and for this we get, in round numbers, 125,000 regular 
troops, of whom 80,000 are in the British Isles, 145,000 
Militia and Yeomanry, 160,000 Volunteers, and 35,000 
Reserve. Our army thus reaches on paper the respectable 
figure of 460,000 men. But the value of an army is little 
to be gathered from such figures. It is of much more 
interest to learn that the Militia is being better trained, 
and for a longer time; that a higher class of men are 
eager to hold posts of command in it ; and perhaps we may add 
that, as Mr. CarpWeELL informs us, the Militiamen attracted 
the admiring gaze of the highest foreign critics at the autumn 


‘maneuvres. The numbers of the Volunteers exhibit some 


decrease, which is no bad thing, for there has been an increase 
in efficiency, and if the force is to be of real use, it must be 
weeded of inefficient members. An attempt was made in 
the House of Commons, but in a very half-hearted way, to 
reduce the regular force by 10,000 men. But it is obvious 
that 125,000 is by no means a large regular force for England, 
considering the number of duties the regular army has to 
perform abroad; and, what is still more important, that it is 
on the co-operation and instruction afforded by a sufficient 
number of regular troops that, according to the system now 
gradually coming into play, the practical value of the quarter 
of a million of our civilian soldiers is to be based. 


“ The army,” said Mr. CarDWELL, quoting Purt, “ must be 
“ the rallying point. The army must furnish example and 
‘‘ afford instruction.” This is the principle of the new army 
organization shadowed forth by Mr. CarpweLt last year, and 
already so far carried out that this day the whole scheme is to 
come into operation. There are to be in England fifty in- 
fantry districts, in Scotland eight, and in Ireland eight. Of 
Artillery districts, there are to be eight in England, two in 
Scotland, and two in Ireland; and there will be two cavalry 
districts. The composition of the brigade of an infantry dis- 
trict will be, as a rule, two line battalions, one of which will 
be abroad, numbering 520 men in each battalion; two 
Militia battalions, a brigade depot, a Rifle Volunteer Corps, 
and the infantry of the Army Reserve. The linked battalions 


‘are to be drawn together as closely as possible, so as to give 


great facilities to officers who wish to come home from India 
without breaking their connexion with their corps. The 
colonel in command of a district will have charge of the 
training of recruits, both for the Line and the Militia; the 
training of the Militia and Volunteers; the registry, payment, 
and training of the Reserve; and will supervise inspections, 
recruiting, the care of the arms and stores, and military instruc- 
tion. He will be invested with the command of all the 
regular, auxiliary, and reserve forces. He will direct as he 
may think fit the employment of all officers, and supply the 
commanders of auxiliary troops with the staff necessary to 
discharge the duties of the corps while they are not under 
training or instruction. He will be able, on receiving 
orders, to assemble with all their personal equipment all the 
forces under his command ; and every general officer command- 
ing a group of these districts will be able, on receiving 
orders from headquarters, to assemble not only with their 
personal equipment, but with their camp equipment, all the 
forces under the general officer’s command, without having 
recourse to headquarters in London. There will thus be in 
England a number of localized little armies each complete in 
itself, and able to act at the shortest possible notice. ‘This is 
substantially the system which enabled Prussia to outstrip 
France so signally in their great contest for time at the 
beginning of the war of 1870. Another hint has been 
taken from German experience which will be of great value. 
There is to be an official whose position is to resemble in 
some measure that of the German Chief of the Staff, an 
officer whose business it will be to collect every possible 
kind of intelligence that could be useful to those direct- 
ing military operations in any part of the world where 
England is likely to have work to do. It is by the 
existence of something of this sort on a small scale 
that the Canadian authorities owed the rapidity of 
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- action by which they soon put down the Fenian raiders. 


Mr. CarDWELt’s conception of the duties of this Intelligence 
Department are almost poetically large. ‘“ Whatever,” he 
said, “ the matter may be as to which the Commander-in- 
“ Chief or the Executive Government requires informaticn, 
“ the Intelligence Department is to furnish the necessary in- 
“formation upon it at any moment.” It is strange, after 
hearing of the scope of this machinery of omniscience, to 
learn that it is only to cost the country 1,200/.a year. Much 
of the information exists or is already being accumulated 
through different channels, and the 1,200/. a year is to be the 
salary of a new officer, who is to put together and harmonize 
what is now scattered and unconnected. If he is in the least 
worthy of his place, he will be the cheapest bargain England 
has had for a long time. But Mr. CarpweLt is probably right 
in making a modest beginning. The utility and the 
labours of the Department will keep constantly grow- 
ing, and if we spent on it tem times the amount now pro- 
posed, we should be spending money well. 


There is no difficulty in getting enough good officers in every 
branch, or enough men in the auxiliary forces; but the strength 
and value of the rank and file of the regular army is the key of 
the strength and value of the whole force, and there are some 
causes for anxiety on this head. Do we get enough men? are they 
fit for their work ? and can we keep them when we have got 
them? Mr. CarpweLt stated in the most positive terms that 
the reports he has received show that the commanding officers in 
almost all cases approved of the recruits sent them; and this 
is very satisfactory, considering the circumstantial accounts of 
the enlistment of troops of weak weedy boys that have been 
circulated on apparently good authority. As to the numbers, 
we want 23,000 recruits a year. We had more than this 
number in 1870; we had the full complement in 1871; but 
last year the number fell off sadly; the recruits declined to 
somewhat over 17,000, and the additions to the army fell short 
of its lossés by casualties to the extent of nearly 1,500 
men. But then, in the first place, last year, with its high 
prices and large and sudden demands for labour, was an 
exceptional year; and, in the next place, recruiting went 
on very briskly at the close of last year, and last 
month we obtained a larger number than has been obtained 
in any month since March 1871. The recruits for January 
were almost exactly 2,000; so that there seems to be little 
reason for apprehending that we cannot on the average get the 
23,000 we require for the year. But then comes the third 
question, to which the answer is far from satisfactory. Can 
we keep the men when we have got them? The plain fact is 
that we lose a very great number by desertion. In 1872 the 
desertions were 5,861; but the number who rejoined was 
1,855, leaving a balance of 4,006. Fortunately for Mr. Carp- 
WELL, some authority, whose name he did not give, had stated 
the number to be 8,000, and he was thus enabled to make the 
best of a bad job, by showing that it was not so bad as 
had been represented. Still he did not attempt to dis- 
guise that the desertion of 4,000 men was a very serious 
matter. It is true that in one respect desertions have 
much diminished. There are much fewer desertions 
than there used to be of recruits after enlistment and before 
joining the regiment. Nowadays, if recruits agree to join a 
regiment, they, as a rule, join it; but then, if they do not like 
it when they have joined it, they simply walk away. Mr. 
CARDWELL attempted to account in part for the large 
number of deserters last year by two temporary and 
accidental causes. These were the temptation of the 
high prices which deserters could command in the labour 
market, and the reaction after the fever of military excitement 
which was raised by the outbreak of the French and German 
war. But he did not pretend to say that these were the only 
causes. Some men there will always be who hate a soldier's 
life when they come to see what it really means, and nothing 
but the fear of severe penalties will keep such men in the 
army. But there isa large class who become discontented 
with the service for reasons the removal of which they think, 
or fancy, would remove their discontent. They have little 
disappointments which they magnify into grievances. Re- 
medies for such grievances must be applied with a very sparing 
hand, or our army will soon cost us double what it does now. 
But where it is possible to satisfy soldiers in an easy and 
comparatively cheap way it is always wise to do so. Mr. 
CaRDWELL thinks he les found one mode of gratifying 
the private soldier which will not involve the country 
in any great outlay. At present he never exactly 
knows what his pay is to be. He getsa penny for this and 
@ penny for that, and then a penny is stopped under one head 
and a penny under another head. Mr. CaRDWELL proposes 


that every man shall get a clear shilling a day, which is 
something intelligible and definite to think of, and this, it 


seems, will give him about a halfpenny more on the average _ 


than he gets now. The cost to the country will be 110,000/, 
a year, half of which sum only comes into this year’s 
Estimates, as the change is not to commence till Oc- 
tober. But, although a simple and unobjectionable 
change of this sort may do something towards allaying 
discontent, it cannot very much check desertion. Men desert 
now because they find they can desert with impunity. Up 
to 1871 deserters were branded when convicted, and it was 
insisted in the House of Commons that it was the removal of 
this dreaded penalty that had made desertion seem so little 
formidable a step. It is easy to give up branding, and it is 
very difficult to return to it; but in some shape or other the 
penal consequences of desertion ought to be brought home to 
the soldier's mind much more forcibly than they are now. 


_ THE RIGHT CENTRE AND THE LEFT, 
se submission of the Committee of Thirty is no longer 
unintelligible. The Right and the Right Centre have 
quarrelled, and the latter, distrusting their power of standing 


alone, have made haste to reconcile themselves to M. Turers. ° 


If the schism had happened a little sooner, they would pro- 
bably have abandoned the idea of surrounding his appearances 
in the Chamber with inconvenient formalities. As, however, 
M. Turers had already accepted a compromise upon this 
point, they were only called upon to abandon their opposition 
to the constitutional legislation suggested by M. Duraure. 
There can be little doubt that the quarrel with the Right was 
caused, or at all events was brought to a head, by the Count 
of CuamBorp’s letter to the Bishop of Orteans. The Right 
Centre are sincerely, if languidly, anxious for a Restoration, but 
it must be a Restoration upon conditions. If the Count 
of Paris had been the head of his house, they would 
have worked heartily to set him on the throne. But 
to do the same service for the Count of CuHamBorD 
might only commit them to a second revolution of July. 
With the Right Centre loyalty is merely an attachment to 
a particular form of government, and a Restoration which 
did not give them that form of government would dis- 
appoint all their aspirations. For this reason they have all 
along thought it necessary to obtain some assurance from 
the Count of Cuamzorp as to the spirit in which he means 
to govern in the event of his becoming King. The Count 
of CuamBorD has been willing enough to give assurances, 
but they have invariably been of the wrong kind. In this 
respect his letter to the Bishop of Cruieans is of a piece 
with his former manifestoes. He will make no sacrifices 
and submit to no conditions. He intends to retain his flag, 
and all that his flag symbolizes. His only idea of a fusion 
is an unquestioning submission of the Orleanists to the here- 
ditary principle, and to him as its representative. But he is 
careful not to betray any undignified desire to bring this about. 
He is glad indeed that his cousins attended the mass of 
Expiation on the 21st of January; but he is glad for their 
sakes, not for his own. It was good for their souls’ health 
that they should open their hearts to the noble lessons, and 
generous inspirations inseparable from such a spot. For him- 
self, he looks for no help except from Gop; and if the trial 
seems sometimes too hard, a glance at the prisoner of the 
Vatican is enough to give him endurance and hope. The 
letter is not without a certain obstinate dignity, but it clearly 
postpones all thought of a fusion until after the Count of 
Cuamborp’s death. The position into which the Right Centre 
are thrown by this discovery is extremely embarrassing. They 
cannot at this time of day consent to become Legitimists. If 
the Count of Cuamborp had a son, they might declare them- 
selves Republicans, since the chances of the Count of Paris 
would then be almost hopeless. But with the Count of Paris 
as next heir, even in the view of the most fanatical adherent 
of the elder branch, they do not like to debar themselves from 
hereafter taking advantage of the reunion of the monarchical 
party. The result of all this is, that they simply hold on by 
M. Turers. Amid the phantom Governments that flit before 
their imagination, he is the one reality. They have no love 
for him; in their hearts perhaps they think him a renegade ; 
but there is a provisional flavour about his administration 
which soothes their consciences and their feelings. 

This conversion of the Right Centre has had a very dis- 
turbing influence on the grouping of parties in the Assembly. 
The Left had almost made up their mind to support M. 
TuteRs’s proposals if they had been brought forward in oppo- 
sition to the Report of the Committee. If their consti- 
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tuents found fault with them for so doing, they probably 
calculated that it would be a sufficient defence that they had 
voted against the Thirty. Nor is this view as unreasonable 
as it may at first appear. It does make a difference whether 
the legislation which M. Turers wishes to undertake is 
entered upon in alliance with the Left or in alliance with 
the Centres. The titles and objects of the Bills to be intro- 
duced would be the same in both cases, but the details 
would probably be a good deal more conservative in the 
latter case than in the former. If the Committee had 
stood by their first draught of the Duke of Broauir’s 
Report, the situation would have been this:—The Thirty 
would have been trying to stave off constitutional legislation 
in order to prevent the Assembly from giving any further 
ition to the Republic. The Left might not have alto- 
gether liked the particular recognition which M. Turers sought 
toextract from the Assembly; but they might have argued 
that any recognition extorted from an unwilling Chamber 
would be better than none. Now that the Committee have 
adopted the Duke of Broctte’s Report in its revised form the 
situation is this :—The Thirty, finding it impossible to effect 
a restoration, are seeking to organize the Republic after their 
own fashion as the next best thing to a Restoration. If the 
genuine Republican would have voted for organization because 
the Monarchists were opposed to it, ought he not to vote 
against ization now that the Monarchists have come 
round to its support? To this question it is quite conceivable 
that opposite answers may honestly be given. M. Turers is 
now acting in union with the Right Centre, including the 
section of the Monarchists from which alone the Re- 
public has any real danger to fear. If the Left range 
themselves on his side, they must consent to the arrangement 
they originally opposed—the constitution of the Republic 
by an anti-Republican Assembly. When once the Govern- 
ment has begun this operation, it will find it very much 
easier to pursue it in alliance with the Conservatives than in 
alliance with the Republicans. M. Tuiers ought not to be 
subjected to temptation. It is one thing to let him carry on 
the Government; that is a hand to mouth affair, and pledges 
the country to nothing. It is another thing to leave the 
framing of a Republican Constitution in his hands, because 
that is a work which, if it is badly done, may not admit of being 
undone by anything short of a revolution. The proper course 
to take is to prolong M. Tuiers’s existing powers, but not 
directly or indirectly to invest him with any new ones. 

On the other hand, it is argued that the only change which 
has come over the face of affairs is a change brought about 
by the disruption of the monarchical coalition. For nearly 
three months the minority in the Committee waged a hopeless 
war against the majority. They sought to gain acceptance 
for the policy proclaimed in the Presipent’s Message. That 
policy involved the recognition of the Republic, and for 
this reason it had been welcomed by the whole Republican 
party. At the last moment, when it seemed impossible to 
make any impression on the compact mass of Right, Extreme 
Right, and Right Centre, the alliance was broken up by an 
accident, and the Right Centre deserted to the minority, and 


- accepted the policy of the Message. M. Tuiers is now in a 


position to carry out the intentions which, when they were 
first announced, gained so much favour from the Left. The 
Left are now asked to oppose the policy which, three months’ 
ago, they supported for no other reason because a por- 
tion of the Right have been compelled by circumstances to 
abandon their opposition to it. Lest they should be found 
in the same lobby with their adversaries, they are advised 
to reject an admirable opportunity of rendering the monarch- 
ical party powerless. If once the Orleanists come to 
reckon themselves among the habitual supporters of the 
Government aconstantly widening gulf will be created between 
them and the Legitimists. So long as this gulf exists, a 
Restoration is a merely imaginary danger. But if the Left 
prevent it from being formed, a Restoration may at any 
moment become a perfectly real danger. The death of the 
Count of CaamBorp would at once remove the cause which 
now separates the Right Centre from the Right, and give them 
both a common object for which to work. If the Right 
Centre are now welcomed as auxiliaries in the consolidation 
of the Republic, a double bulwark will be set up against this 
possibility. The Republic will have been established, and 
will have had time to gain the strength that comes from recog- 
nized possession, and the enemies of the Republic will have 
grown accustomed to act in opposition to one another, instead 
of in concert. The result of the debate which began on 
Thursday will probably turn on the extent to which the 
Moderate Left is influenced by this reasoning. 


THE CHANCELLOR'S BILL. 


\ X YE explained last week what seemed to us the pervading 

error of the Lorp CHancetior’s Bill, and we do 
not propose to add much to our comments on what 
may be called the principle of the measure beyond a few 
words of needful explanation. We have heard no answers 
suggested to any of our criticisms except these two—first, 
that it is impracticable to pass a Bill providing for a real 
fusion of Law and Equity, and that we ought therefore to be 
content with the mockery of a fusion which the Bill offers; 
secondly, that “concessions to sentiment” which will tide us 
over a transition period are not in themselves objectionable. 
Our reply is very simple. It is not impracticable to a 
dena and complete measure. Whether such a pro of 
things is desirable or not, it is certain that any Bill on the 
subject, good or bad, real or nominal, on which Lord Szt- 
BORNE and Lord Cairns are agreed can and will be passed. In 
the hands of two men this legislative power practically rests with 
all its accompanying responsibility, and a very heavy respon- 
sibility it is. Ifthey lack the courage to give us the real re- 
form which is urgently needed, they can at least abstain from 
making it impossible by sanctioning a merely nominal reform, 
associated as this unfortunately is with positive enactments of 
the most retrograde character. 

On the second point no one, we think, ought to have under- 
stood us as objecting to any “concessions to sentiment” 
which do not involve a dereliction of principle; but the con- 
cessions we complained of strike at the root of the principle 
that Equity doctrines are henceforth to override in all Courts 
the conflicting doctrines of the Common Law. The plain fact is 
that the Courts of Common Law have inherited not only senti- 
ments, but juridical traditions, of one kind, while the Courts of 
Equity are imbued with sentiments and juridical traditions of a 
very different kind. The avowed and necessary object of any 
measure for the fusion of Law and Equity is the subordination 
of the juridical traditions of Common Law to the juridical tra- 
ditions of Equity on all points on which they clash. Thus much 
is conceded by the great Common Law champion himself. To 
do this without wounding the sentiments of the Common Law 
Bench one iota more than is absolutely necessary to effect the 
desired fusion ought to be the aim of every true reformer. 
But sentiments and traditions intertwine themselves almost 
inextricably, and it is very difficult to uproot the traditions 
which are hostile to the principles of Equity without some 
little disturbance of the sentiments associated with them. 
It is also to be borne in mind that the great traditions of 
Equity, which it is desired to make universal, cannot easily 
be preserved intact if the sentiment of the Equity Courts is 
flouted while all the concessions are made to those Courts 
whose failure to develop sound principles of law is the sole 
cause of all the difficulty. It is in vain to blink the truth, 
which is admitted even by the hottest partisans of the old 
Common Law system. The Court of Chancery has accepted 
at the hands of the older tribunals all that is sound in the 
doctrines which they apply. It has rejected much that was 
not only unsound but barbarous, and has added a large and 
enlightened, though not yet perfect, jurisprudence of its own. 
It is under this law—the law ef Equity—that Englishmen 
live, and it is to its future growth that we must look for that 
adaptation of positive law to social wants which is the para- 
mount necessity of every vigorous and growing community. 

We referred last week to the frank avowal of the Low 
CuieF Justice that the supremacy of Equity is, and must con- 
tinue to be, the guiding principle of our jurisprudence. This 
supremacy may be secured in either of twoways. The better 
way would be to destroy the technical barrier between Courts 
that administer Equity and Courts that administer Law, and to 
strengthen every section of the Bench sufficiently to make 
equitable principles supreme in the breast of each divisional 
Court, and as soon as may be (though the process must needs 
be slow) in the mind of each individual judge. The inferier 
way would be to continue in practice the existing separation of 
the Courts, and at the same time to continue the supremacy 
of the Court of Chancery, which has hitherto been the instru- 
ment by which alone Equity jurisprudence has been created 
and mifintained. One of these two things must be done, if 
Equity principles are not to perish, and the vice of this Bill 
is that it does neither. 

What we have called the inferior way is also the historical 
way, though that is no reason why it should not now 
give place to a better. If two ride on a horse, one 
must ride in front, and if you have two Courts adminis- 
tering different laws, one must contrel the other. So long as 
the systems are severed in the sense of being administered 
by different judges, so long the Court which dispenses the 
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higher justice must have the power to withdraw from its 
rival the decision of every case in which this higher justice is 

invoked, whether by plaintiff or defendant, and itself decree 
what is right. This privilege the early Chancellors asserted 

by issuing their writs of injunction to stay all actions 

where an equitable defence could be raised by the defendant. 

At law a trustee could expel from jon the very 
person on whose behalf he held. If he attempted to do 
so, the Court of Chancery stayed his proceedings ; and, in case 
he disputed the fact of his trusteeship, investigated the question 
itself and did justice between the parties. It was only by 
virtue of its writ of injunction that this became possible, and 
it was the attempt of Coxe and the Common Law Courts to 
resist this overruling power of transferring such a litigation to 
the Court of Chancery, which the Lorp Cater Justice himself 
characterizes as “an unseemly contest” on their part. Coke 
and his colleagues failed, the validity of the writ of injunction 
was grudgingly but unreservedly conceded, and so the su- 
premacy of Equity doctrines was established by and through 
the supremacy of the Chancellor’s Court. 

This system has continued to our day. It has effectually 
preserved the purity and vigour of Equity jurisprudence and 
has made nearly all the modern law under which we live. A 
great result has been achieved by a clumsy and anomalous 
machinery. The common desire of all reformers surely must 
be primarily to preserve the results which have been attained, 
to keep the higher law which has been created, to encourage 
its further development, and yet, if practicable, to substitute a 
better machinery for the purpose than the contrivance of 
setting up one Court (as Lord Wesrsury put it) to do injus- 
tice and another Court to redress it when done. The danger 
is that in tinkering the machinery we may sacrifice the results 
for which all such machinery exists. Bad and clumsy as our 
present system is, it is better that justice should be adminis- 
tered by a circuitous and unscientific process than that facile 
injustice should be done by the smoothest judicial machinery 
in the world. First secure the purity of the law, including 
of course its highest and latest development known as Equity ; 
then improve as much as possible the process of administra- 
tion. ‘The more we study Lord Se.zorne’s Bill, the more 
impressed we are with the conviction that it is an elaborate 
attempt to do just the reverse of this—to simplify procedure 
at the expense of law, to sacrifice in short the substance to the 
shadow. 

Let us consider a little more closely what the Billis. What 
we may call the principle of the measure is to keep the exist- 
ing Courts under their old sectional divisions, exercising their 
accustomed special jurisdictions, and cherishing their imme- 
morial sentiments and traditions, at the same time giving to 
the Courts of Law a nominal jurisdiction over all questions of 
Equity which may crop up, and to Courts of Equity a 
corresponding jurisdiction over incidental questions of Law. 
This would not really be a very large extension of jurisdiction. 
Already the Courts of Law possess extensive powers of 
administering Equity, while the Court of Chancery has still 
wider authority over legal matters. In practice these powers 
have been grudgingly and ineffectually used on both sides, for 
reasons which those who have followed us thus far will 
readily comprehend. By making these powers a little more 
complete, Lord SeLporne perhaps hopes that he will revo- 
lutionize the spirit in which they have been exercised, and 
infuse into Common Law minds the ideas of Equity, and into 
Equity minds the aptitude for conducting vivé voce examina- 
tions, and the faith in juries, which they have hitherto been 
so reluctant to acquire. Successive doses of undesired juris- 
diction have failed to drive out old sentiments and traditions 
from either Bench. A larger bolus, it is imagined, will expel 
the human nature which has resisted the action of the smaller 
pills. And on this vain hope—this unphilosophical imagina- 
tion—Lord SELborne seems willing to stake the preservation 
of the most refined jurisprudence which any country can 
boast. For if this hope is disappointed, as it must be, Equity, 
as a great system of law, will not a cease to grow, but 
almost to exist. No law can live which is administered by 
Courts out of sympathy with all its higher doctrines. 

All these things seem to us almost truisms, and yet they are 
truths which the CuancELLor’s Bill absolutely sets at nought. 
And there is more in the Bill than the mere negative and 
destructive principle that the severance of the Courts is to be 
perpetuated and confirmed out of deference to sentimental con- 
siderations. This alone would be fatal; but it is aggravated 
by the positive enactments which are threatened. 

In the first place, the general rule that each Court shall pre- 
serve its old jurisdiction is to be largely trenched upon in the 
case of the Court of Chancery. The Chancellor's jurisdiction, 


as is pretty generally understood, is twofold, one branch of it 
being strictly litigious and the other administrative. Of course 
questions of disputed right often have to be determined in 
administrative suits, and a certain amount of detailed adminis- 
tration is sometimes required as incidental to a litigious suit. 
There is a great deal of interlacing, in fact, and no very exact 
line can be drawn between litigious and administrative pro- 
ceedings. Still the distinction is real enough, and it is in the 
litigious suits that the conflict between the principles of Law 
and Equity commonly arises. The idea of the Bill is to leave 
to the Court of Chancery only so much of its old jurisdiction 
as is more or less connected with administration, and to take 
from it nearly all its purely litigious business. In other words, 
the Court of Chancery is to become a Court of Administra- 
tion, and in most cases where a plaintiff seeks equitable 
relief, and in all cases where a defendant relies on an 
equitable defence, the contention is to be raised and de- 
termined by one of the old Common Law Courts. No one 
who has not watched the fate of equitable pleas before 
these tribunals can form any conception of the extent to 
which the principles of Equity as applied at Westminster differ 
from the principles of Equity as applied in Lincoln’s Inn. 
Equity has been preserved hitherto simply because the Court 
of Chancery being supreme has had power to bring before 
judges familiar with Equity every equitable question which 
could arise in the course of any litigation. If this Bill 
passes, the only Court which will be forbidden to adjudicate 
upon litigious equitable contests will be the one Court which 
has any experience or knowledge on the subject. This it isim- 
possible to gainsay, and yet we can hardly expect our readers 
to believe that a proposal so monstrous can have been made by 
a lawyer so eminent as Lord SeLzorne. Nevertheless the fact 
remains that that is the essence of the Bill. 

We donot forget that,.after abolishing the writ of injunction 
by which the Court of Chancery has been in the habit of 
drawing all equitable questions to itself, the Bill introduces 
certain powers of staying proceedings and transferring causes. 
But the power of staying proceedings is to be an optional 
power given, not to the Court of Chancery, as of old, but to 
the Court whose proceedings are to be stayed, and, if operative 
at all, would be operative only to the extent to which the 
Equity involved might be appreciated by a Court from which 
all Equity knowledge will have been carefully excluded. 
The power of transfer, too, which might be supposed to be 
some kind of substitute for the old injunction is curiously 
enough to be put in force on a summary application to the 
Lord Chancellor, with the concurrence of the Lord Chief 
Justice. As these two functionaries will not for any other 
purpose be sitting together, it would be almost as convenient 
to authorise a summary application to the Pope, with the con- 
currence of the Emperor of China; but from the selection of 
two judges, one of whom must, and the other may, be a Com- 
mon Law Judge, it is obvious that a transfer under this power 
with the object of having an equitable question decided by 
Equity Judges, is not at all what is contemplated by this 
evidently exceptional provision. 

There are other clauses of the Bill, all tending in the 
same direction—the subordination of the Equity Courts. For 
example, though the Courts are to be kept separate, the 
Equity Judges are no longer to determine their own modes of 
pleading, practice, and procedure. These are to be settled (on 
the basis of rules scheduled to the Bill) by a majority of the 
judges—that is, in effect by the Common Law Judges, who 
outnumber those of the Court of Chancery in the proportion 
of three or four to one. The successful improvements of 1852, 
due mainly to Lord Westsury, by which Chancery plead- 
ings were thrown into the shape of a printed Bill and Answer, 
are to be swept away in favour of a crude system of pleading 
founded on the precedent of the very simplest forms of action. 
The useless initial writ, which was abolished by common 
consent in 1852, is to be restored, and the complicated details 
of transactions such as those out of which equitable rights 
most commonly flow are to be condensed into a statement of 
particulars which would be very appropriate as an explanation 
of a tailor’s demand against his customer. The economy of 
money, labour, and judicial time which is effected by having 
a printed consecutive statement of the facts relied on by either 
side (generally well and clearly told) exceeds what any one 
could have imagined until the experiment had been tried ; but 
all this is to be sacrificed in order to import into Equity causes 
a crude imitation of Common Law machinery under which the 
real facts relied on are never to be disclosed till they are 
picked out from the witnesses at the hearing. As if to ex- 
clude the possibility of remedying such defects by the action 


of the Bench, the Bill proposes to keep down to the lowest 
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level all influence which the Court of Chancery might other- 
wise exercise. That the Court, till now supreme, should be 
deprived of the Lord Chancellor as its head, and placed in 
a subordinate position under the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
is only a matter of sentiment; but it is characteristic 
enough. It is more material that the Bill proposes to 
perpetuate the absurdity of leaving the weightiest matters 
in the Court of Chancery to be determined by single judges, 
while not less than three judges are to be told off to say 
whether the law has been duly laid down in a case of col- 
lision between a cab and a costermonger’s barrow. In the first 
instance the sole jurisdiction of the Chancellor no doubt sug- 
gested the vesting of a subordinate jurisdiction in single Vice- 
Chancellors; but now that the Chancellor, very rightly, seldom 
sits alone, and is about, if this Bill passes, altogether to separate 
himself from the Court of Equity, there can be no ground (un- 
Jess parsimony be a ground) for giving to suitors in Chancery a 
tribunal numerically weaker than those assigned to suitors at 
Law. The effect of the distinction will, however, be to keep 
the Equity Judges always in a helpless minority, with no 
choice but to submit to the inappropriate and technical pro- 
cedure in favour with Courts of Law, and to sit silent and 
powerless, and see the jurisprudence which they understand 
and reverence, but are no longer to administer, gradually 
fading away under the influence of alien traditions 
in unsympathetic and uninstructed Courts. We have 
no special admiration for the existing system under which 
Courts familiar with half the law of England are con- 
trolled by a Court which recognizes the whole; but at any 
rate it is better than to rest the supreme control in the repre- 
sentatives of the narrower code. The right thing of course 
would be to have no Court before or after another, and to take 
good care that a due element of the broader and more modern 
law should balance in each division the narrow and half obso- 
lete doctrines which have descended to us from the days of 
Tuvors and PuantaGenets. But if this is too formidable a task 
for the Lorp Cuance.tor, he can at least avoid the reproach 
of transferring the best part of our jurisprudence from the 
administration of those who have studied it to the exclusive 
administration of those who have not. 


COAL AND THE COLLIERS. 


HE recent course of events in the South Wales iron 
district illustrates the well-known fact that large bodies 

of workmen, like well-broken stones in a road, combine more 
readily and more firmly than a few independent capitalists. 
Great employers, accustomed to judge for themselves and to 
stand alone, are habitually disinclined to place themselves 
under the control of any league or association, although their 
resistance to the demands of Trade Unions would be more 
effectual if, like their adversaries, they were willing to submit 
to rigid discipline. -Mr. Crawsuay told the delegates of his 
late workmen that, until the occurrence of the presentstrike, the 
South Wales ironmasters had never entered into any combina- 
tion; and the conduct of one of their number seems to prove 
that their recent bond of union was of the loosest character. 
It is not to be supposed that Mr. Brogpen would have con- 
ceded the demands of the men on behalf of the Company 
which he represents, if he had not been fully at liberty to act, 
even to the detriment of his neighbours, at his own absolute 
discretion. The Tondu colliers and iron-workers may boast 
of having obtained an unqualified victory, for the trivial 
reduction on their wages of five shillings per week for a 
fortnight is to be made good by a rise on the old wages 
to the same amount at the beginning of the next quarter. 
When traders of any description have thought it neces- 
‘ary to meet unreasonable demands by a suspension of 
their industry, it is evident that any one of their number 
is under a strong pecuniary temptation to desert their ranks 
for the purpose of securing a temporary monopoly. ‘The 
owners of the Tondu works would probably, if the other 
works were closed, secure a large share of the orders 
which in ordinary times would have been given to their 
competitors at Dowlais and Cyfartha; and it will be well 
worth their while, as it must be assumed that they have not 
Violated any honourable understanding, to give an advance 
even on the original demands of the workmen. It was perhaps 
through a feeling of superfluous delicacy that Mr. BroGpEN 
troubled himself with going through the preliminary form of 
ostensible negotiations which ended, as might easily have been 
foreseen, in unconditional surrender. The men and the Union 
leaders judiciously humoured Mr. Brogpen’s harmless fiction 
by offering in the first instance to consider the proposal of the 


double shift system, which they immediately afterwards re- 
jected as inadmissible. ‘The promoters and managers of the 
strike secured a special triumph by inducing Mr. Brogpen to 
recognize the agents of the Miners’ Union as the leaders and 
representatives of their workmen. Mr. Haturpay and his 
colleagues showed their diplomatic aptitude by listening 
gravely, and by repeating Mr. Brocpen’s warnings, when he 
harangued themenon the duty of steady labour,and of obedience 
to amaster who was at the moment granting all their demands. 
The result had probably been, after the first overtures, con- 
fidently anticipated, and all persons concerned now fully 
understand that henceforth the Union exercises supreme 
power at Tondu. If the men work more regularly than 
before, after successfully asserting their own complete inde- 
pendence, the credit of their improved demeanour must be 
exclusively attributed to Mr. Brogpen’s eloquence. The 
motives which might have formerly induced them to consult 
the interests of their employers must have been sensibly 
weakened by the successful result of the strike. 

If combinations of employers are insecure, the component 
parts have severally the advantage of comparative solidity. 
The bundle of sticks in the fable was difficult to break, but it 
is only sticks that need to be tied up in-a bundle. ‘The great 
majority of the men on strike are bitterly disappointed by find- 
ing that at Dowlais and Merthyr no disposition exists to 
follow the example of Tondu. The ironmasters have pro- 
fessed their determination not to truckle to the Trade Union 
agents who have formed harmonious relations with Mr. 
Brogpen. Careless theorists at a distance have eulogized the 
prudence of the solitary employer who has for his own 
purposes condescended to invoke the mediation of Mr. 
Hatiipay and his colleagues. At Tondu, it is said, peace 
has resulted from the recognition of the Union, while the 
larger employers have been baffled in every attempt to arrive 
at a direct understanding with their men. Mr. Crawsuay, 
Mr. ForserGitt, and Mr. Menevaus perhaps understand their 
own business as well as their volunteer advisers, and if they 
answered criticisms on their proceedings, they might remark 
that no diplomatic skill is required to settle a dispute where 
one party is disposed to an absolute surrender of his claims. 
The Treaty of Tondu, like the Treaty of Washington, con- 
sisted of peremptory dictation on one side and of abject 
acquiescence on the other. The admission of the Trade 
Union managers to the negotiation may be compared to 
the apology tor the Alabama or to the abandonment of the 
Fenian claims. If Mr. CrawsHay had consented to pay 
wages at the rates of last autumn from the 1st of March, his 
workmen would have accepted the proposal without insisting 
on his submitting to the unwelcome interference of Mr. 
Hatuipay. Even in the absence of concession, his men would 
probably have returned unconditionally to their work if they 
had not been instigated by the Unionists, who were naturally 
elated by their victory at Tondu. It would be useless to 
blame Mr. Brogpen for having exclusively regarded the 
immediate interests of himself and his partners. He might per- 
haps find it more profitable to pay higher wages while the 
neighbouring works are closed than to compete with them in 
the market at a smaller outlay ; yet it is allowable to express 
some regret that he should not have preferred to stand by his 
own order for a week or two longer. It seems not improbable 
that, butfor his submission to the Union, all the works in the 
district would have been ina few days open on the terms 
originally proposed by the masters. ‘The agitators who con- 
trolled the late meetings of workmen derived their most 
effective argument from the defeat of the owners of Tondu. 
The intervention of the tradesmen at the last moment seems 
to have been wholly unexpected by both the contending 
parties, and does not appear to have had any practical effect. 
Another volunteer emaker, Sir RowLanp STEPHENSON, has 
satistied himself that the masters are determined not to depart 
from the terms already announced—ten per cent. reduction 
during March, and then a return to the old rate. 

The Northern delegates who have taken a conspicuous 
part in the contest have frequently declared that they were 
not the original authors of the strike. In some sense their 
assertion may perhaps be literally true, but they have un- 
doubtedly taken the principal part in stimulating the resolu- 
tion of the men to persist in their demands. At more than 
one meeting the Union delegates or their local agents 
have with difficulty prevented the majority from passing 
resolutions for the termination of the strike; nor can 
there be any serious doubt that the men, if they had been 
left to follow their own judgment, would long since have 
relinquished the ruinous struggle. ‘The nominal cause of the 
strike was little more than a pretext; for, as Mr. Craw- 
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sHaw told his men, they could’ with the greatest ease have 
earned for themselves the disputed ten per cent. by work- 
ing for a reasonable number of hours. The masters on 
their part would perhaps have at an early period acceded 
to a compromise if they had not found it necessary to 
make a stand against incessant aggression. In the speech 
with which Mr. Broaren consoled himself for his surrender he 
told the men that the masters objected to idleness, irregularity, 
and disobedience more than to high wages. A captain of a ship 
who had just conceded the demands of a mutinous crew might 
with equal effect assert his determination to enforce discipline 
for the future. There is some reason to hope that colliers and 
other workmen may in course of time discover that a triumph 
over their employers is not invariably an advantage to them- 
selves. Mr. Bruce, who is intimately acquainted with Merthyr 
and its neighbourhood, stated in his speech on Mr. Mun- 
DELLa’s motion that an increase of wages had led, not only to 
a diminished production of coal, but in some cases to a de- 
crease of the amount received by the colliers. “That,” Mr. 
Bruce feared, ‘‘ had arisen partly from the determination of 
“the men who had allied themselves with the Union to 
“ diminish the supply of coal in order to raise its price and 
“ their own wages.” There is a great advantage in special 
knowledge of any subject which can be discussed. In his poli- 
tical capacity Mr. Bruce is at least not unfriendly to Trade 
Unions; but when he speaks of the production of coal, which 
he thoroughly understands, he sees at once the connexion 
between the Unions and the strikes of workmen. 


Although Mr. Munpetia’s Committee was granted as a 
matter of course, the inquiry is not likely to produce any 
direct practical result. It may be assumed that, as Mr. Mun- 
DELLA suggested, the coalowners have thus far seen without 
dissatisfaction the effect of high wages in diminishing the 
quantity produced. Mr. Lippe.1’s comments on the conduct 
of the workmen. were equally well deserved; and the coal- 
merchants have not failed to contribute their share to the 
recent rise of prices. The proportionate share of each class 
in causing the misfortune which has fallen on the community 
will perhaps be accurately defined in the Report of the Com- 
mittee; but it is impossible to make colliers industrious, or 
to inculcate on employers or dealers the doctrine and 
practice of disinterested benevolence. The producers will 
continue to stint the market, the workmen will look only to 
their own supposed interests, and the coal-merchants will 
take every opportunity of fishing in troubled waters. Co- 
operative stores will in the next winter probably compete with 
the dealers; and the inevitable reduction of the demand can 
scarcely fail to exercise a beneficial influence on prices. Mob 
meetings in Trafalgar Square will not cheapen coal by de- 
nouncing the owners of mineral property; nor is it probable 
that graver schemes for vesting coal-mines in the State will at 
any time be adopted. The discretionary regulation of the 
supply exceeds the competence of Governments and of Par- 
liaments. No House of Commons elected by popular suffrage 
could protect the alleged interests of posterity to the incon- 
venience of the existing generation by making coal artifici- 
ally dear. This at least of the duty which some 
theorists would devolve on the State has been of late effectu- 
ally discharged by colliers, owners, and dealers; and they 
may all be trusted in future to discourage improvidence by 
levying the highest possible penalties on the prodigal con- 
sumer. The gloomy predictions of Mr. Joun Batt and Sir 
Wittiam ArmstronG are partly founded on an assumption 
which is not likely to be confirmed by experience. The con- 
sumption will scarcely increase for the future at the same rate 
as in recent years. It is true that the advance of industrial 
and mercantile prosperity will be simultaneously checked. 
The extraordinary activity of the iron trade which has been 
the immediate cause of the scarcity and dearth of coal must 
necessarily be checked by the great increase in the cost of 
production, although something may be done by diminishing 
the frightful waste of coal in the furnaces which are ordinarily 
used. Nearly all the innumerable branches of manufacture 
which depend on steam power may be expected to decline. 
The consumption of household coal will necessarily be 
diminished by enforced economy, aided by the use of 
mechanical contrivances. It happens that the South Wales 
strike, which has attracted universal attention, immediately 
concerns the iron trade alone; but incidentally it may tend to 
eheapen coal for other purposes by increasing the available 
supply of labour. It is calculated that the permanent closing 
of the Abersychan ironworks will add some thousands to the 
number of working colliers. 


NOVEMBER SESSIONS. 


are gradually getting accustomed to the doctrine that 
whatever is is wrong, and by and by it will perhaps 
find general acceptance. One of the latest developments of 
this lively principle is the proposal that Parliament, because 
it has hitherto been in the habit of meeting in Feb ; 
should henceforth meet in November. Mr. C. Forster, who 
on Tuesday moved for an address to the Crown to this effect, 
of course started with the assumption that the existing practice 
must necessarily be utterly absurd and unreasonable. The 
caprice of fashion, the exigencies of Mayfair, the selfishness of 
sportsmen—these were the only reasons he could discover or 
imagine for meeting in February. Surely, he said, the eS 
ments of society should not be put in competition with the 
business of the country ; surely sportsmen should not make 
national interests subservient to sport; let them remember 
Wrwnpuam, and how he spent November in the House of 
Commons, and let them consider whether they could not 
perhaps contrive to hunt all day in the shires and yet be at 
their places in the division lobby at eight. Well, we say 
“ Surely” too. It is so very easy knocking down mere phantoms 
of argument like these. No reasonable being would propose 
that the sitting of Parliament should be regulated purely 
with a view to the sports and pastimes of any class 
of society. Mr. Forster shows his estimate of the 
value of legislative work by suggesting that a fox- 
hunter, after a day’s hard riding, his dinner, and a 
long railway journey, would be quite fit at midnight to take 
part in the counsels of the House of Commons. But if there 
were no other ground for assembling Parliament in February 
except the convenience of fox-hunters, the practice would very 
soon be abandoned. And the same may be said of the 
fashionable season. ‘The truth is, it is the season which 
follows the Session, not the Session the season. The season 
is nothing more than a gathering of fashionable people, and 
the fashionable people come together just because Parliament 
is sitting. Parliament, in short, supplies the nucleus of the 
season, and the rest follows as a matter of course. There was 
one point as to which everybody seemed to be agreed on 
Tuesday, and that was, that Parliamentary work in the dog 
days was asad pull. The town is baked, the Thames “ high,” 
the House ventilated to fever heat. But the natural way to 
avoid the dog days would be simply to finish the Session before 
they begin; and this the House could do at present, if it 
would only systematize its work and curtail idle talk. 
CuarLes Lamp used to excuse himself for leaving his desk 
at the India House early in the afternoon by saying that 
it was to make up for always coming late; and Mr. Forsrsr 
would probably find, if his proposal were adopted, that the 
result of Parliament meeting early would only be that it 
would sit the later for it. 

We should have thought that, as a general rule, if a prac- 
tice had been followed for a considerable time, it might not 
unreasonably be conjectured that it was recommended at least 
by some degree of practical convenience. It does not require 
any great ingenuity to discover a variety of reasons in favour 
of avoiding winter Sessions. It is desirable that, as far as 
possible, the Session should be continuous, and that its work, 
should be kept steadily going on. If Parliament met in the 
last week in November, it would have to adjourn in the third 
week of December. Parliament does not, and indeed cannot, 
settle down to earnest work the instant it assembles, and of the 
three weeks before Christmas more than a week would almost 
necessarily be spent in idleness, and the rest in a mere pretence 
of doing something. Scotch and Irish members would naturally 
try to postpone coming to town until after the New Year, as, if 
they came before, they would only have to go away again 
immediately without doing any real work. The House would 
be thin and incomplete, and the Government would of course 
avoid bringing forward important measures. Mr. Goupyer, 
with a charming simplicity which one would scarcely have 
expected from his prefessional training, professed to believe 
that the Ministry would at once submit all the projects they had 
hatched in the recess, in order that they might be carefully 
considered by the country—in other words, picked to pieces 
by their opponents—during the Christmas holidays. Any one 
who has had experience of the ways of the House of Commons 
will understand that the three weeks before Christmas would 
be simply so much time wasted. The prigs, the bores, the 
busybodies would be industriously laying the foundations of 
future obstructiveness, giving notices, bringing in Bills, 
moving for Committees. In an open way no important 
business would be done, but there would always be 
risk of snatched divisions and smuggled Bills. At 
Christmas there would be a holiday of a month or 89, 
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and then the Session would begin seriously pretty much 
about the same date as at present. The competition of 
members in legislative activity invariably increases with the 
facilities for its exercise, and the only practical result of the 
meeting in November would be to stimulate the fecundity 
of crotchet-mongers, and to develop the passion of the 
select vestrymen and local busybodies who now crowd 
the House for legislative distinction, Another reason 
inst winter Sessions is that it is a bad time for 
night-work and for travelling. It must not be forgotten 
that when Parliament meets it sets a great body of 
people besides members of Parliament in motion, and 
keeps them travelling to and from London as long as it is 
sitting. There are deputations, promoters of private Bills, 
witnesses. Every public Bill interests a vast number of people, 
who are always more or less represented on the spot. A 
great many members of Parliament do not live all the year in 
London ; they come up for the Session, and have to go back- 
wards and forwards to look after private affairs at home. It 
will be seen, therefore, that the amount of locomotion con- 
nected with the sitting of Parliament is considerable, and that 
it would be extremely unpleasant, to say the least of it—for 
elderly folk, it would of course be dangerous—to have to do 
much travelling in November and December. Then the 
House sits late, and the statesmen who find night sittings in 
August so exhausting would probably obtain a speedy relief 
from their sufferings if, at one or two in the morning, 
they had to turn out of the House into the snow and fog 
instead of the genial daybreak of July. Lord Patmerston 
used to oppose this proposal of winter Sessions very candidly 
on personal grounds; he objected, he said, to be killed before 
his time. And it was not a bad argument in its way. We 
are not so rich in statesmen that we can afford to waste them, 
and bronchitis and influenza are not respecters of persons. 


These are very humble, commonplace considerations, 
perhaps, and yet they are not without their value. It is 
true that formerly Parliament met in the winter. A cen- 
tury ago Parliament was usually summoned in the autumn, 
adjourned over Christmas, and prorogued in the early summer. 
Hannan More, in a letter written soon after the acces- 
sion of Grorce III., says she has but one fault to find 
with the young King, and that is that his birthday is as late 
as the 4th of June, which kept members of Parliament and 
“ society ” in town till after that day. Gradually, however, 
while Parliament continued to meet in November, the Session 
kept lengthening at the other end. In 1802-3, for example, 
Parliament met in November and did not separate till 
August 12; and in the next few years it was much the same. 
Winter Sessions have produced similar results when 
they have occurred in more recent years. In 1837 
Parliament met on November 20, and was not proro- 
gued till August 16; in 1847-8 it sat from Novem- 
ber 23 to September 5; and so on. When Mr. C. Forster 
argued that the best way to get off early in the summer was 
to meet in the winter, he forgot that, whenever the experi- 
ment has actually been tried, ithas had just the opposite effect. 
For members the drudgery of Parliamentary attendance is 
quite severe enough as it is, and the Government, too, is 
entitled to some consideration. It is obvious that, if 
Parliament does not rise till August and meets again in 
November, Ministers must choose between their holidays 
and their Bills. It would undoubtedly be a very good 
thing if Parliament could be brought to a close earlier 
in the summer, but experience has shown that this is not 
likely to be {facilitated by bringing members together at 
the end of the year. The more the subject is considered, the 
more clearly it will be seen that, on grounds of practical con- 
venience, it is not desirable that a Session of Parliament 
should be extended from one year to another. It might have 
been thought that the most suitable time for Parliament to meet 
would be the time that happened to be most convenient 
for Parliament; but Mr. GLapsTonE seems to share Mr. 
C. Forsrer’s poetical enthusiasm for the “leafy month” of 
June, and to think that the convenience of Parliament should 
be made subordinate to the enjoyment of that delight- 
ful month by the shopkeepers of London, who at present 
are kept in town till August by the length of the Session. 
Whether an English June is really such a delightful month 
for holiday-making will perhaps be a matter of opinion. 
lt may be doubted whether Mr. Gtapstone knows much 
«bout June in the country, most of his Junes having been 
Spent in town; and if he fancies that June in the country is 
anything like June in town, he is very much mistaken. ‘The 
truth is that London, with its bricks, streets, innumerable 
fires, and _ is a sort of hot-house, where everything is 


forced. When London is green and leafy and gay with 
flowers the country is still bleak and desolate. It is true 
that in June there is a good deal to be seen and learnt of 
the “ beautiful operations” of nature, but the same may be 
said of almost any month; and it is possible that London 
tradesmen do not desire to be exclusively engrossed in the 
study of the beautiful operations of nature when they go 
to Margate or Ramsgate to spend the profits of the season. 
In an ordinary year the weather in September and October 
is much more settled and suitable for out-of-door exercise 
than in May or June. There is really nothing more wonder- 
ful than the absurd notions which some people entertain 
about the climate of the months, chiefly derived from poets, 
who are seldom much to be trusted about any matter of fact. 
May and June in the country may do very well for poets and 
agriculturists, but are apt to be disappointing for holiday-folk, 
who will find themselves perhaps at that season more com- 
fortable in town. Strange as it may seem to political pedants, 
the public may on the whole be trusted to judge for itself 
when it is best to take the air. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME. 


er Act which was passed in 1871. “for the more 
“ effectual Prevention of Crime ” seems to have justified 
its title. The essential principle of the earlier Act on which 
this measure was founded was the supervision of ticket-of-leave 
men, and of the class designated as “ habitual criminals”—that 
is to say, persons twice convicted of felony; but the arrange- 
ments of the earlier Act were inadequate. The operation of 
the Act of 1871 has been satisfactory. Papers presented to 
Parliament at the close of last Session showed a large diminu- 
tion of crime ; but it could not be entirely ascribed to recent 
legislation. Many causes contributed to that result. Mr. 
Bruce enumerates among these causes the establishment 
of reformatories and industrial schools, which cut off 
the supply of criminals. ‘ Emigration had opened a 
“ field to those active spirits who would in too many 
“cases have become criminal.” Education also had 
done its part; and much was owing to the action of 
the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society. If we accept 
Mr. Bruce’s view, that the bulk of our emigrants would have 
become thieves if they had stayed at home, we may be partly 
reconciled to the knowledge that the larger part of those persons 
of imperfect moral fibre emigrate, not to English colonies, but 
to the United States. One might almost think that Mr. 
Bruce, in explaining that emigrants are criminals tn posse, 

wished to have a fling at the Australian communities which 
refused to receive criminals in esse. In the last century the 
idea prevailed that a beginner in crime might advantageously 
become a soldier, in the hope that he would 

Defend his country’s laws 
With half the spirit he had broke them all, 

Mr. Bruce in a serious speech goes almost as far as the 
magistrate in a well known burlesque. Soldiers were not 
unnaturally displeased that petty larceny should be made an 

introduction to an honourable profession, and we think that 
colonists will be somewhat disgusted at hearing from Mr. 

Bruce that they might have picked pockets if they had re- 

mained at home. However, Mr. Bruce, after making, with 

or without reason, various deductions from the apparent 

effect of the Act of 1871, concludes that that Act has pro- 

duced avery remarkable effect in the diminution of crime. 

At any rate it cannot be doubted that crime has diminished. 

The Director of Prisons has to make an estimate of the pro- 
vision necessary for the custody of persons condemned to 
penal servitude; and recently the number for which he has 
made his estimate has been seven hundred less than it used to 
be. But it is said on the other side that, concurrently with 

this decrease of the graver class of crimes, there has ,been an 

increase in the lesser offences against the law; and this Mr. 

Bruce admits to be the case. “It is,” says Mr. Bruce, 

“‘ a fact which experience demonstrates, that in times of pro- 

“ sperity there always is a decrease in the graver classof offences, 

“‘ while there is an increase in the less grave.” We must, 

therefore, add to emigration and education and other causes 

already assigned for the diminution of serious crime a further 

cause—namely, the prosperity of the country. It is true that the 

habitual criminal is not otherwise affected by prosperity than 

as offering him a richer community to plunder. As he is 

“* much opposed to labour,” the demand for labourers does not 

affect him. But some crimes are produced by want, and 

these are likely to be fewer in seasons of prosperity; and, on 

the other hand, drunkenness, and whatever offences may arise 

out of it, will probably be more abundant. As regards 
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drunkenness, if the Act of last year does not check it, the 
hope of any legislative remedy may be abandoned. As 
regards serious crimes, it is a question of the highest 
importance whether the Act of 1871 has answered the 
expectation which its title raises. Mr. Bruce quotes some 
comfortable figures, and certainly it may be admitted 
that, if habitual criminals are sufficiently well watched by the 
ae they must find it difficult to justify their designation. 

e should feel more confidence in Mr. Bruce's figures if he 
had explained what the men who are prevented from com- 
mitting crime find to do. They have active spirits, but 
rather lazy bodies, and therefore perhaps the resource of 
emigration is not open to them. It would be cheaper for 
the community to maintain them than to be preyed on by 
them, but the community does not undertake this business. 
It has, however, determined to use compulsion to make 
them cease from crime, or to deprive them of the power 
of committing it. In principle the Act of 1871 was right, 
and if it has already produced the effect which is apparent, 
it is likely to produce greater effect hereafter. The exist- 
ing generation of habitual criminals, even if they cannot be 
reclaimed, will gradually die off, and it may be possible to 
prevent a fresh generation rising up. This is, or might be, 
the effect of Reformatories and Industrial Schools. 

The purpose of Mr. Bruce in bringing in an amending Bill has 
been approved, but its language has been universally condemned. 
It is remarkable how quickly by our method of law-making 
we contrive to complicate our law. It is desirable, as Mr. 
Harpy says, to avoid the recurrence of such comments as have 
been recently made by some of the judges on certain statutes. 
It is not perhaps wonderful that a Bill should be unintelligible 
when it leaves the House of Commons, but this Bill is un- 
intelligible when it is brought in. Considering the enormous 
amount of useless printing that is done for Parliament, it 
would not be unreasonable to ask that some printing should 
* be done that would certainly be useful. When a Bill is 
brought in to amend an Act, the Act proposed to be amended, 
or the material parts of it, ought surely to be printed with 
the Bill. Mr. Wixrerporuam assured the House that a Con- 
solidation Bill, to be hereafter brought in, would make clear 
all that the present Bill leaves obscure; but we remember 
that the same thing was said in reference to the Licensing 
Bill of last year. ‘'welve months of imextricable confusion 
would hardly be compensated by the final elucidation of all 
doubt and difficulty, even if that result were more certain 
than it appears to be. 

It is almost impossible to discuss the provisions of such a 
Bill as this. The Act of 1871 repealed the Act of 1869, 
except as to offences committed before the Act of 1871 came 
into operation. Thus it may have happened that after the 
Act of 1871 came into operation offenders have been dealt 
with and might continue to be dealt with under the Act of 
1869. This seems to be thought inconvenient, and accor- 
dingly a clause has been inserted in the Bill by which, in 
effect, the Act of 1871 is made retrospective, while the Act 
of 1869 is entirely repealed and done away with. It is 
difficult with the Acts before us to state in intelligible lan- 
guage what the Bill proposes to do, and without careful 
reference to the Acts there can be no hope of understanding 
it at all. The matters involved in the Bill are, however, 
chiefly details, which would attract few members of the House 
of Commons, even if it were easily possible to comprehend 
them. Indeed it would be far better if such details could be 
referred by the House to a small Committee or other body of 
persons competent to deal with them. But as the Bill has 
passed its second reading, we may infer that the principle on 
which it proceeds, which was disputed in and previously to 
1871, has been conceded. That principle is, that society is 
entitled not only to punish crime, but to prevent the commis- 
sion of it. ‘There has always been in London a regular busi- 
ness or profession of thieves, of which the principal members 
were well known to and, it might be added, highly respected 
by the police. A skilful burglary was regarded as a work of art, 
and no police officer who had a profound feeling for art would 
desire to prevent such burglaries being committed. Indeed 
the rival art of the detective could only display itself under 
circumstances which the burglar’s art produced. There were 
thieves in the full practice of their profession, and they had 
assistants and apprentices. This part of our social organiza- 
tion is fully described in Oliver Twist, and appears in many 
plays and novels. It does not seem to have occurred until 
lately to any reformer of our criminal law to deal with this 
evil at the root instead Sf in the leaf and flower. The police 
would know perfectly well where to put their hands upon the 
leading “‘cracksmen” of London. But of course nothing 
must be done except upon legal evidence, and, if anything 


were done at all, it must be hanging. Certainly our law 
reforms for many years were very tender of the romance 
of robbery. It is indeed distressing to consider how much 
our literature would have lost if police supervision had 
been invented a century and a half earlier. Turpin’s ride 
to York would never have been ridden, and in fact he would 
have parted with his black mare, as having no further 
occasion for her services. If there had been no original of 
Captain MacneatH upon the road, the Beggar's Opera would 
never have been written, and perhaps the world would have 
thus lost in amusement more than it gained in comfort and 
security. But in this prosaic age it has been discovered that 
a man cannot live by thieving without his business be- 
coming notorious. The knowledge which his neighbours 
possess may be made available by the police. It would be 
equally manifest that a youth was being brought up to 
thieving asa business, and here, again, it would be to 
interfere. These are the ideas upon which such Bills as that 
now under consideration have been framed. There is danger 
in giving effect to such ideas that too much power may be 
entrusted to the police, but this sort of power is not that 
which is most likely to be abused. The police, like members 
of other professions, desire to succeed in a case which they 
take in hand; but when their professional pride is not aroused, 
they may be capable of acting fairly. It is perhaps difficult for 
a man who has been a thief to earn an honest livelihood, but 
when he is doing so it cannot be difficult to prove the fact. 
On the whole, it would appear that these Acts have been 
satisfactorily worked. It is perhaps desirable that those who 
are affected by them should understand their purport, but 
this, we fear, is scarcely possible. Some industrious barrister 
might usefully edit these Acts with notes adapted for gentle- 
men of the criminal classes. ° 


MR. PLIMSOLL AND THE SHIPOWNERS. 


HERE cannot be two opinions as to the inconvenience 
of the course which Mr. Puimso.v has followed in circu- 
lating grave charges against the honour and humanity of 
members of the House of Commons, couched in such a 
manner as to bring within the range of suspicion a whole 
class of members of that body. Mr. Pximsot, who ap- 
pears to be an earnest, impulsive, and rather excitable 
person, has for some years been engaged in an agitation for 
the better protection of life at sea, and he has lately compressed 
the pith of his letters, lectures, and speeches into a volume, 
entitled Our Seamen, in which he asserts that preventable 
shipwrecks are constantly occurring in consequence of un- 
sound or overladen ships being sent to sea; and that, although 
shipowners as a body may be honourably anxious for the safety 
of their men, some of their number are utterly reckless and in- 
different in this respect, and, being themselves handsomely 
secured against pecuniary losses—sometimes even having in 
prospect a good profit on disaster—do not scruple to send 
out vessels in an unseaworthy and dangerous condition, with 
only a bare chance of ever reaching their destination. ‘Two 
or three of “ the greatest sinners in the trade” have, Mr. 
PLIMSOLL says, got into the House of Commons, and obstruct 
all his efforts to legislate on the subject. One of them, he says, 
he has privately charged to his face in the House with being 
“ notorious for excessive and habitual overloading, and a reck- 
“ less disregard for human life” ; with having “ lost seven 
“ ocean-going steamers, and drowned a hundred men in less 
“than two years”; and with being one of those “ whose ships 
“ insurance-brokers at Lioypbs’ at length warrant the under- 
“ writers they will not ship goods in before the underwriters will 
“ take a line upon them.” Another, “ with a dark and deadly 
“ look,” has, he says, threatened him with an action for libel if 
he dares to allude to him. Mr. Piursoii adds that he recom- 
mends these gentlemen to be more discreet next Session if 
they wish to preserve their incognito. It is obvious that, as 
Mr. Puimsott does not specify the particular shipowners to 
whom he attributes these wicked and infamous practices, all 
the shipowners in the House are placed under a stigma, with- 
out having an opportunity of defending themselves. The 
proper course would have been for Mr. PiimsoLu either to 
bring the conduct of the accused persons before the House 
in a regular manner, or to reserve his charges for the Royal 
Commission which he hopes to get appointed. Mr. Pim- 
SOLL, however, has taken a course of his own, and has 
thereby placed the House of Commons in a very awkward 
position. 

The proceedings of Thursday week on this subject do not seem 
to us to touch the essence of the matter. Mr. E. Situ moved 
a resolution to the effect that, “to accuse, in a printed book, 
“ members of this House of grievous offences, and threaten 
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“them with further exposure if they take part in its de- 
“ bates, is conduct highly reprehensible and injurious to the 
« honour and dignity ot this House.” Thereupon Mr. Piso. 
promptly apologized to the House for his “inadvertent 
“ offence,” and the motion was withdrawn. It is said to be 
characteristic of the practical common sense of the House that 
it thus avoided being entangled in a personal question ; but it 
must be remembered that Mr. Piimsout has not in any degree 
withdrawn or modified his charges, nor has he specified the 
members against whom they are directed. Members of 
the House of Commons who happen to be shipowners are 
therefore in exactly the same position as before. We venture 
to think that this is neither just to those members nor consistent 
with the self-respect and dignity of the House itself. It is 
obvious that when a member of the House of Commons im- 
putes to other members of that body conduct which, if not 
technically criminal, is of the most odious and abominable 
character, he throws discredit, not only on the individuals 
whom he attacks, but on the assembly to which they belong. 
Whether the imputation is made in a “ printed book” or in a 
speech addressed to the House is comparatively a small 
matter. The charge is made, and the question is how it is to 
be met. An impression has got abroad of recent years that 
the House of Commons is less careful than it used to be in 
regard to the personal character of its members. We do not 
say that this impression is well founded, but it exists, and it is 
not desirable that anything should be done to give colour to 
it. The “common sense” course would be, it seems to us, 
now that Mr. Priysott has apologized for “ inadvertently ” 
printing his book, to ask him whether he persists in the 
charges which are contained in it against shipowning members ; 
and, if so, to state who those members are, in order that they 
may have an opportunity of defending themselves. There 
is indeed some talk of actions for libel against Mr. Piimsoiz, 
and, if the actions are proceeded with, this may perhaps 
be the best way of trying the questions which have been 
raised. In the meantime, however, the shipowners against 
whom no charges are made ought to be cleared from the 
stigma which has been cast upon their body, and it should also 
be made clear to Mr. Piimsoxt that he will be expected either to 
substantiate his very grave accusations or formally to withdraw 
them. It cannot be tolerated that a member of Parliament 
should be allowed to indulge lightly or recklessly in injurious 
statements which necessarily derive weight and authority from 
his public position. 

Behind these personal questions there remains the larger 
and more important question of the possibility of reducing the 
loss of life at sea. It is impossible to deny that the present 
state of things is far from satisfactory. On this point it ma 
be as well to leave Mr. PLimsoty on one side—not that we wish 
to disparage his evidence, but because he has taken up a posi- 
tion which exposes him to the suspicion of being prejudiced 
and passionate on the subject—and to quote other testimony. 
It must not be supposed that everything turns on the 
precise accuracy of Mr. PLiwsoLL’s statements in particular in- 
stances. There ison the general question an accumulation 
of evidence from a great variety of sources which can 
hardly be resisted. The annual Reports of the Board of Trade 
show that about half—on the average of recent years, more 
than half—of the losses in the coasting trade “are represented 
“by unseaworthy, overladen, or ill-found vessels”; that 
very old, and presumably more or less rotten, ships are fre- 
quently sent to sea, there being, in 1871, 265 wrecks of ships 
between thirty and fifty years of age, 44 of ships between 
fifty and sixty, and so on, up to ships of ninety years old, of 
which 8 were lost, and even ships over a hundred years old, 
of which as many as 3 were provided with an opportunity of 
seeking repose at last at the bottom of the sea; and that new 
ships suffer in an increasing ratio—in other words, that many 
new ships are not much better to begin with than old rotten 
ones. In the same year there were 856 wrecks on our 
coasts—for open sea wrecks are not included in these returns 
—when the force of the wind did not exceed a strong 
breeze, in which a ship could single reefs and top- 
gallant sails; and 149 wrecks happened with a moderate to fresh 
wind, when a ship, if properly found, manned, and navigated, 
“ought to be well able to hold her course.” The 
Committee of the National Life Boat Association, which 
includes naval officers of great i have repeatedly 
called attention to the “ terribly rotten state” of many of the 
coasting vessels—so rotten that when grounded they go to 
pieces before a boat can put off from the shore. Mr. James 
Hatt, a well-known Newcastle shipowner, says: —“ Many of our 
“ coasting vessels have, to my own tnonledee, to pump while 
“in harbour, to pump while at sea, and, when overtaken by a 


“heavy gale of wind, frequently perish with all on board, 
* We have vessels sent to sea almost flush amidships with 
“ the water’s edge, and spar-decked ships submerged above 
“the main deck.” The other day Mr. J. H. Grant, a 
Canadian underwriter, wrote to the Li Board of 
Underwriters to draw attention to the “ heavy and frequently 
“recurring lesses of timber-laden ships.” He adds that 
nearly all the vessels engaged in this trade are owned in this 
country; that they are “ generally of an inferior class—weak 
“and worn out,” and that the Boards of Trade of Canada have 
repeatedly called upon the-Dominion Government to prohibit 
deck loads after September 1, but it has not been deemed advis- 
able to legislate on the subject without the concurrence of the 
British Government. Many of the vessels sent out are, 
he says, “ utterly worthless, and should not be insured at any 
“ price.” The British Associated Chambers of Commerce, 
which may at least be accepted as a representation of com- 
mercial and local experience, if not of statesmanlike wisdom, 
have repeatedly expressed a strong opinion as to the scandals 
of the present system ; and it is perhaps significant that, since 
Mr. PiusoLt published his book, some of the ports parti- 
cularly notorious for sending out ships that never come back 
have been seized with a passionate desire for an inquiry 
into the subject, although previously they always opposed 
anything of the kind as an interference with private rights. 
Some of the shipowners seem to be disposed to argue that 
losses at sea are inevitable, and to some extent this is no doubt 
true. But here are two facts on the other side: as te ocean 
traffic, no Cunard steamship has ever yet been lost on the 
Atlantic; as to coasting smacks, the colliery fleet of Mr. Gror@z 
Exxiot, M.P. and his partners, which are almost constantly 
on the water, and in all weathers, have for many years suffered 
neither loss nor even serious casualty. On the whole, there 
would seem to be at least sufficient primd facie evidence 
to justify an inquiry into the charges against shipowners by a 
Commission of practised lawyers, such as that which took in 
hand the Trade Unionist outrages at Sheffield and elsewhere. 
If the result should be to dissipate the unfavourable impres- 
sions which now prevail, so much the better. 


ART AND MORALITY. 
leaders of a modern school of art have occasionally pro- 


criticisms upon Théophile Gautier, however, imply that it is not 
and it is poses recognized in 


out an immoral policy. And thus the theory of which we are 
terms. If you simply say, A great artist may be a bad man, 
you are asserting an obvious truth, which only illustrates the 
responsibility attaching to the possession of great powers; if 
you say, A great artist ought to be, or may be, a bad man, you 
are merely talking nonsense—and immoral nonsense. 


| 
| 
a very as = 1t were 
revelation of a new truth. The doctrine has scarcely been quite 
naturalized in England, or at least is not put forward so un- : 
uivocally as in the country of its birth. Some of the recent 
younger writers. The artist, it is said, is to stand altogether aside 
from political, social, and religious questions. His business is not : 
to pS a the world, but simply to embody in words or colours the 
impressions which the world makes upon him. If he lives in an 
age of decay, cynicism, and overstrained luxury, he should ex- 
press the sentiments which are natural in such an age; he 
should be effeminate, he should supply coarse stimulants to jaded = 
appetites, and he should ridicule heroic impulses. Stated in this 
coarse fashion, the doctrine is of course as absurd as it is re- 
volting. It can scarcely be expressed, indeed, without a con- 
tradiction in terms. To es that an artist ought to be immoral, 
is to use the word “ought” in some perfectly unintelligible 
signification. A man who encourages vice is acting wickedly, 
and the greater the talents which he degrades by such an appli- . 
cation of them the heavier is the responsibility which he f 
incurs. Undoubtedly a man might use the genius of a Shakspeare 
or a Titian in stimulating the worst passions of humanity. As 2 
moralists we should condemn him the more severely in proportion 
to the amount of mischief which he would cause. We should, 3 
indeed, be speaking illogically if we denied his ability because he 
put it toa bad use. And therefore it is true, or rather it is a 
truism, that art may be of the highest class, so far as its merits 
are measured merely by the degree of intellectual force which it 
indicates, even if it is applied to sapping the authority of every 
one of the Ten Commandments, A man may show as great 
strategical powers in enslaving a free people as in defending them 
against brutal military critics, we 
should judge of his campaigns without slightest reference to ew 
the justice of his cause ; but it does not follow that we should be 
more inclined to pardon him as moralists. Napoleon was doubt- 
less a general of first-rate abilities, whatever view we may take 
of his private character; but we do not pardon his brutalities and 
his low ambition because he showed marvellous skill in - 
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. There is, however, a further question which is implied in the 
discussion, and which does not admit of quite so 
The theory may be taken as a protest against the simple-minded 
view that every work of art ought to have a definite moral, and, 
like Hogarth’s pictures, to prove that honesty is the best ‘ ’ 
or that gambling is generally a ruinous ice; and so far we 
should of course agree with it. Or it may go a step further and 
aésert that, as a matter of fact, the greatest works of art are those 
which refiect the opinions and emotions of an age without having 
any moral ara either explicit or implied. A simple delight in 
all that is beautiful, without any reference to its moral value, is, 
it may be urged, the peculiarity of the truly artistic temperament, 
and is the condition of producing the finest work. The greatest 
artists of whom we have any knowledge, the Greek sculptors and 


the painters of the Renaissance, were the products of ages in 


which religious faith was rapidly decaying, and when society was 
being undermined by the immorality. Shakspeare, as 
we may perhaps infer, was not himself a man of pure life, and the 
tmarked peculiarity of his writings is the toleration, or rather the 
absolute impartiality, with which he contemplates all varieties of 
human character. And thus it may possibly be maintained that 
we can only obtain the highest artistic produets by cultivating 
that serene and placid indifference to contemporary struggles for 
which Goethe is attacked by his adversaries, and living in the 


‘calm atmosphere where we can impartially enjoy all that is 


beautiful without troubling ourselves as to the view which will 
be taken of us by moralists and philanthropists. The artist, in 
short, according to this theory, should be completely differentiated 
from the preacher; he should be an intellectual epicurean, troubled 
ible by the feverish excitement which besets 
every man who takes his part in the great battle of life. This 
and that, he: should say, strikes me as beautiful. I submit 
weet to its influence, and embody in my art the emotions 
which it causes in me. I leave it to others to say whether 
those emotions are creditable or not from a moral point 
of view; Iam nothing more than an instrument transmuting all 
external forces, from whatever source, into music. If the world 
plays im r tunes upon me, of course I must be condemned ; 

t by these means, and by these means alone, is it possible to 

uce the most effective harmonies. 

That some such doctrine should be pate at the present day 
is not surprising. When people are eagerly discussing the funda- 
mental doctrines of all religion and morality, it is difficult to apply 
them’ to artistic purposes. Every artist, in fact, requires the 
sympathy of a duly prepared audience. The atmosphere of doubt, 
controversy, and discord is fatal to the unhesitating vigour which 
is necessary to give firmness to his hand and precision to his aims. 
A poet must always be dogmatic. He cannot stop to —_— his 
statements, and defend them against misconceptions, and reconcile 
them to established opinions. However confident he may be of 
his theories, the mere fact of being a partisan disturbs his per- 
ceptions of beauty and introduces a disagreeable element of mere 
temporary passion into his writing. It is natural enough, there- 
fore, that he should be glad to turn aside from the confused 
turmoil of modern controversies into some ideal region of the 
past where his dreams will not be pe | broken, and to express 
those feelings which can be shared by all parties, whatever their 
mutual animosity. In a revolutionary period, it is pleasant, if 
not dignified, to cultivate art as a relief from incessant warfare, 
and therefore to reduce it to a kind of intellectual opium-eating. 


The question however remains, whether such limitations are: 


really favourable to the highest class of art. To forbid poets to 
deal with the dee of all human emotions is certainly to 
deprive them of their most powerful mode of affecting their 
fellow-creatures. If the religious instincts were not to find artistic 
expression, it is possible to maintain that we might still have a 
Shakspeare or a Goethe; but we should have to do without a 
Dante or a Milton. oe restrain the imagination from 
drawing its inspiration from such sources would indeed be an ab- 
surdity beyond the reach of any sane theorist ; but we may further 
inquire whether even those forms of art which have the least direct 
reference to the religious sentiments do not presuppose at least a 
lofty tone of- morality for their highest yo ee Can a man 
produce any work of art fitted to take its place with the great 
masterpieces of all time unless he is himself profoundly penetrated 
with moral ideas, if‘not a man of actually moral lifeP A love of 
beauty in all its forms is said to be the peculiar endowment of 
the artist; but then we must ask what is beauty? and can any 
definition of it be given which does not include some tacit refer- 
ence to a moral standard ? 

The question is a tolerably large one; and we are not about to 
pl into a profound discussion of wsthetic philosophy. One 
conclusion, however, seems to be tolerably obvious, and would 
prebably lead to an explanation of the true relations between art 
and morality. Morality, whatever else it may be, is a summary 
of the rules by which human beings may reach their highest 
development; and the highest art expresses the emotions of the 
man whose faculties are most completely developed; or, in other 
words, a thoroughly healthy state of we | is the condition of being 
either a great saint or a great poet. Exceptions to the rule 
may indeed be easily suggested ; but the general principle seems 
to be undeniable. Thus, for example, the marvellous achieve- 
ments of Greek sculpture imply a state of things in which 
physical beauty of the ae order was frequently to be seen 
and was keenly appreciated. But a perfect physical development 
cannot exist without a high standard in one, though not of course 


an answer. 


detail as to raise a suspicion that they 


the highest, department of morality. If a race should become 
predominantly sensual, the type represented in its pictures and 
statues would inevitably become degraded. Bodily temperance 
and activity are necessary to produce a race of really beautiful 
men and women, or to enable the artist to represent beauty of a 
really admirable kind. A painter who lived amongst an effeminate 
and deteriorating nation might obtain temporary reputation b 
faithfully representing the flabby and enervated forms whi 
pleased his contemporaries, But certainly he could not succeed 
in shaping figures of ideal excellence to which men would turn 
with admiration in all succeeding ages. As a higher standard 
came to be realized, and taste was cultivated in proportion, men 
would turn in disgust from the once popular types. A great artist 
would not consciously set himself to preach the advantages of 
vigorous gymnastics, moderation in eating and drinking, or 
early rising; but in proportion as he would express the 
qualities which are in act generated by such practices 
would be the enduring value of his art. What is true in this 
lower sphere is at least equally, if not so conspicuously, true in the 
highest. The really great men are those who have been the most 
thoroughly healthy in the strongest sense of the word. Purity of 
mind, love of truth, and breadth of sympathy, which imply a well- 
balanced nature, are the roots from which springs the best art as 
well as the loftiest morality. The exceptions, indeed, of which 
we have spoken are obvious, but they do not really destroy the 
validity of the rule. A great number of our poets have been 
morbid in various degrees ; and some great poems are the expres- 
sions of a thoroughly morbid state of mind. Shaks "3 Sonnets 
are not altogether healthy in tone, though undoubtedly of mar- 
vellous beauty ; Cowper wrote some of his most pathetic pi 
under the influence of religious madness; and the whole school of 
Byronic writers delight in expressing sentiments which, to put it 
mildly, are not characteristic of well-regulated minds, From 
such cases, indeed, a general theory has been constructed, and 
people argue that a poet must necessarily be more or less 
diseased. The finest music is produced, according to Mrs. 
Browning’s poem on “The Great God Pan,” by crushing the 
unfortunate instrument by which it is uttered. The reason 
seems to be simple. A poet is, as such, a man of keener 
sensibilities than other people, and is therefore exposed to dangers 
from which we coarser-minded and thicker-skinned persons are 
generally exempt. A Burns is more likely to run wild than an 
ordinary Scotch peasant; and a Shelley is more likely to fly in the 
face of all propriety than the — Oxford undergraduate. But, 
in the first place, it is the abnormal intensity of the nobler instincts 
which makes a man a great poet; and what is really permanent 
in his work is produced by a keener sympathy with his race, or a 
heartier contempt for injustice, than falls to the lot of other 
people. As the world is constituted, such an endowment ma 
impel. a man to many extravagances, or even drive him m 
But it is a mere confusion of ideas when we admire the collateral 
evils instead of the nobler sentiments which are unluckily mixed 
up with them. Rousseau is admirable, so far as he is admirable, 
by his genuine strength of feeling, and not by his silly senti- 
mentalisms and his impudent avowals of his own baseness. Byron’s 
cynicism is disgusting, though our irritation should not prevent 
us from appreciating the masculine vigour with which he 
expresses passions not essentially degrading. Unluckily, the 
literary connoisseur is apt to value abnormal products in 
proportion rather to their rarity than to their intrinsic value. The 
extravagances and cynicisms of Balzac give a kind of special flavour 
to his pages which commends them to small critics; though, 
from a higher point of view, they are the blemishes, and sot the 
ornaments, of his art. And it may be safely said that any one of 
the men we have mentioned would have been far ter if he 
had possessed sufficient strength of character to throw off the 
contagious poison which has led him to pander to the baser pas- 
sions. They may have shown as much power in their immoral 
writings as in those whieh have a loftier aim; but it is not the 
less true that the immorality is that which is likely to exclude 
them from the permanently high place which they might other- 
wise have occupied. And, finally, whatever may be true of indi- 
vidual cases, there’can be no doubt which social atmosphere is most 
favourable to the highest forms of art—that which makes art the 
expression of the deepest and truest thoughts of great minds, or 
that which makes it appeal to the lower instincts of lust and 
eo and degrades it to provide mere playthings for indolent 
mini 


DR. GUTHRIE. 


si hag Scotch Divine who died the other day was at once 90 
like and so unlike what is most distinctively Scotch in 
clerical position and play of mind, that he better merits stugy 
than many men of stronger brain and greater force of charactér. 
He stood on a lower intellectual plane than Dr. Chalmers, Dr. 
Cunningham, Dr. Candlish, and the other ecclesiastical leaders 
whom he helped to build up the Free Church of Scotland. His 
reasoning — were not vigorous enough, nor was his business 
faculty sufficiently well strung, to make him a power in debate. Nor, 
again, was he a theologian even after the Scotch fashion. His 
place would have been low rather than high among any body of 
distinctively able men, bent on doing business, and impatient of 
heroics. While some of his colleagues spoke in the General 
Assembly with such a mastery of principle and command of 

fad mistaken their calling, 
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and ought to have gone to the Bar or into the House of Commons, 
Dr. Guthrie never rose beyond that play of emotion which is the 
chief ~ ment of a popular preacher. But on that very account 
he touched the hearts of his a more profoundly than 
the abler brains with whom he worked. It is no exaggeration 
to say that he could speak more powerfully to the mass of the 
Seoteh people than any man since the death of Chalmers. 
‘We do not except even Dr. Norman M'‘Leod; for, although the 
Established Church divine was a far abler man, and was cast in a 
nanlier mould, he did not excite such ionate enthusiasm. Dr. 
Guthrie had a boundless supply of a kind of eloquence which tells 
‘on everybody, and tells most on those whose minds have not been 
0 we to fastidiousness by friction against the niceties of 
scholarship and thought. He was always in a state of boiling 
emotion. He always spoke at a white heat. He was always on 
the side which commends itself to those who are guided by feel- 
ing rather than by reflection. It must be added that, when deal- 
ing with social questions, he was usually on the right side, and 
he seldom dealt with questions of any other kind. He could put 
forth his full powers only when pleading for the poor, when calling 
on the rich to rescue from vice and crime “the street Arabs” 
whom they were wont to pass by heedlessly, or when depicting 
the curse that flowed from drunkenness, There was not a man 
in these islands who could hold an ordinary ee under 
@ more overmastering spell while he poured forth a stream 
of eloquence on such themes. And his broad and genial nature 
was so much in keeping with his pulpit speech that he had little 
of the narrowness which is usually the curse of provincial sects. 
-He was s0 little of a Free Churchman in a sectarian sense that, if 
Scotehmen had sought some champion to do battle against any 
at social wrong, the mass of them would, irrespectively of 
eir creeds, have singled out Dr. Guthrie. It would be instruc- 
tive to compare the funeral sermons that will be preached on the 
benevolent Free Churchman in every Scotch kirk to-morrow. 
They will be all in the same key, and will all bear witness that 
the poor, and the suffering, and those who cannot help themselves 
have lost a singularly eloquent, enthusiastic, and powerful friend. 
Dr. Guthrie has done nothing whatever to enrich the literature 
of his country, or even of his communion. His published discourses 
are too rhetorical, and they too much lack a backbone of thought, 
to be charged with any permanent value, and they will soon be as 
wearisome as Hervey’s Meditations Among the Tombs. He did 
not even uy to follow in the footsteps of those theologians who 
have aspired to link the dogmas of their Church with ethical creeds 
and with the 


generalizations of science, so as to keep them in 
relation to the thought of the time. 


But so far he did not stand 


behind much abler Scotchmen. In his Chureh and the Churches 
Dr. Dollinger discusses the question why the Scotch Presbyterian 


literature which can live beyond the bounds of a province. Eng 

has Hooker, Jewel, Chillingworth, Barrow, South, and Butler in 
the past; she has Newman in the present. France has Calvin, 
Pascal, Bossuet, Lamennais, and a crowd of mystics. Germany 
has a throng of philosophical theologians. And none of these 
men are provincial or sectarian. Their sceptre is stretched far 
beyond the bounds of their own communion. Their writs run 
even in lands which are not their own. All betray a largeness of 
intelligence which brings them into contact at a hundred points 
with the secular thoughts of their own age and of succeeding 
times. Dr. Newman, for example, finds as appreciative readers 
among men who do not accept one of his distinctive 
as of any kind, as among the 
most fervid of Anglicans or Catholics. His written words 
are quickening, because they are tinged by the hues of a 
i ly gifted individuality, because they are rich in the lessons 


Church has made so few additions to the distinctively er 
d 


-of human experience, and because they cast a hundred cross lights 
of thought even on the most rigid of the dogmas which they 


advocate. But the Church of Dr. Guthrie has strangely and con- 
spicuously failed todo the same work for culture. We do not 
refer to the Free Church alone, but to all the Presbyterian bodies 


-of Scotland. They have produced no theological literature which 


is not so distinctively sectarian, and even provincial, as to be 
tiresome and almost unintelligible at a distance from the atmosphere 
amid which it was generated. Tons of sermons and endless “ bodies 
of divinity ” have they poured forth; but all these productions 
bristle with technicalities, as if they had been drawn up by a 
conveyancer, and were to be subjected to the scrutiny of a hostile 
attorney. We seem to , not only to a new zone of thought, 
but to a different order of intelligence when we from the 
writings of Dr. Newman to the writings of Dr. Candlish. The 
Scotch divine is a very able man, and both he and the great Oratorian 
are the champions of rigidly dogmatic systems ; yet there is all the 
difference between their ways of treatment that there is between 
the technicalities of a special pleader and the generalizations 
of a philosophical jurist. Nor is it difficult to hit upon the cause 
of the contrast. It certainly does not lie in any lack of native 
[sep or even of culture; for few provincial Churches have pro- 

uced a larger number of able and accomplished men than the 


‘Presbyterian communions of Scotland. Knox, Melville, Ruther- 


ford, Henderso, Hill, Robertson, the Erskines, Blair, Chalmers, 
and Irving are names of which any Church might be proud. But 


the literature of Scotch Presbyterianism is barren because it has 


treated theology as if theology were a system of law, which could 
be stated only with the aid of a huge apparatus of technicalities. 
But when- 
ever a Scotch divine has enlarged his mind by contact with 


— or Continental forms of thought, he has seen the futility 
of the system; and, if he has written at all, he has usually shot 
off into the freer regions of secular literature. Theological dis- 
cussion has thus been left for the most to those who could 
not rise above technicalities, and hence its mingled poverty and 
barbarity. The literary honours of Scotch Pres! anism have 
been won by men like Robertson in such lowed fields as 
history. Dr. Guthrie, however, was unfitted to do either the 
— or the theological work. His head was not hard mg 4 
to let him play the part of a Calvinistic lawyer, charged with 
pleading of a divine cause; nor had he sufficient strength of 
hilosophical faculty to rise into a literary zone of thought. He 
eld the middle — of an essentially emotional preacher. ; 
Although the Scotch flocked more eagerly to Dr. Guthrie than 
to any other divine since the death of Chalmers, his dis- 
courses were not at all like the typical Scotch sermons. A 
pictured as a discourse of tremendous 


Scotch sermon is usuall 
— which deals with nothing but doctrine, and only with 
such points of doctrine as fall into the scheme of aay ae 
which is cut up into as many heads as there are days in the 
week, or even months in the year; which uses the hardest forms 
of scholastic logic to encompass the unhappy sinner within a 
network of salvation, and indeed makes the process of conversion 
as technical as a suit in equity. And there certainly was a 
time when such a description did not go beyond the license of 
caricature. Nay, the wild fastnesses of Presbyterianism may 
still give a wandering Englishman the luxury of a glimpse 
into the forms of thought that once led Scotchmen to 
sign the Covenant with their blood, and to fight with 
the sword of the Lord and of Gideon against prelacy. 
Nevertheless, itis now possible to go from end to end of Scotland 
without hearing the sermon that was typical of other days. Pres- 
byterian logic is losing some of its hard edges, and so much has it 
been softened by the influence of England, that the p ing of 
men like Principal Tulloch does not sensibly differ from the preach- 
ing of an English Broad Chureh divine. But the sermons of Dr. 
Guthrie presented an almost ludicrous contrast to the popular 
picture of a Scotch sermon. They scarcely touched the hard 
dogmas of his creed, or they touched those hard theological 
organisms so slightly that they formed no essential of what 
he said. Nor did they even ire to touch the intellect. 
They betrayed as little trace of philosophical or scientific study, 
and as little familiarity with the ions of the time, as 
the declamation of Mr. Spurgeon. The several were 
absolutely destitute of any logical connexion, and the thoughts 
were strung together by the tie of an image or a phrase. 
They revealed at a glance a man who cared nothing for what 
was said by Strauss, Gants, Huxley, or any other heretic. The 
showed a mind which was almost typically illogical, and which 
wove thought to thought by the tie of emotion or of place, and 
not by the link of reason. They were altogether pieces of 
sion and im: So instinct were they with passion that _ 
contained scarcely one calm or sober sentence, and so full were 
they of figure as to outshine in wealth of hue the most florid 
of undergraduate rhetoric. Indeed, their luxuriance would: 
sometimes tempt a smile if the fine words did not always 
aim at the most sterling of practical work, and reveal the 
rompting of as genial a soul as ever used a figure of s . 
or did his eloquence satisfy the academically educa a 
of the Scotch, and it was said that the people who rushéd to 
hear Dr. Guthrie in the afternoon did not come from the same 
intellectual class as those who listened in the forenoon to the more 
sober and scholarly preaching of his colleague, Dr. Hanna. Yet 
it is easy to see how the Calvinistic Free Churchman had allowed 
himself so to let loose his florid imagination that he spoke. and 
wrote in a more flowery style than any other man of real ability. 
The Scotch are not so typically logical a people as they fancy 
themselves to be. The extravagances of the Cameronian 
sermons were only a foretaste of the national tendency to go 
beyond the bounds of rhetorical decorum and good sense when they 
have ceased to be guided by the models of England or of France. 
Hume and Robertson, it is true, wrote as soberly as Englishmen; but 
they did so because they tried to do it; and in fact they followed 
English and French models of style with a slavishness that 
becomes monotonous. There was no accent in their sentences. But 
the writers who aspired to take the place of Hume and Robertson 
in Guthrie’s youth had flung off the fetters of English ple 
with a jerk, and determined to be thoroughly Scotch. Prof 
Wilson and his school threw the reins on the neck of their pathos 
and their humour. They became maudlin in their expression of 
feeling, and ious in their fun. All the old measured godd 
sense had vanished in favour of fury in description, fury in satire, 
fury in humour, fury in everything. The Noctes sent up a rich steam 
of toddy, and they might seem to have been written in the midst 
of jingling glasses, snatches of wild song, and roars of laughter, by 
pens maddened with alcoholic inspiration. Blanco White said that 
the writing of the Blackwood gang was u prolonged “ intellectual 
row,” and as such it must have struck the scholarly recluse who 
lived within the shadow of Oriel College, and enjoyed the 
companionship of subtle minds like Newman. The opinion of 
Blanco White is now that of most educated men, and the fun 
of the Noctes does seem forced and empty to the more critical 
taste of these days; but we may gather some idea of the fascina- 
tion which the uproarious dialogues exercised in Scotland from the 
fact that such a man as Professor Ferrier could have named them 
in the same breath with the Dialogues of Plato, Dr. Guthrie 
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had precisely the species of mind that was fitted to catch the wild 
note which had been struck by Wilson. Less accomplished than 
the Professor, less of a student, and less of a reasoner, he had, 
however, a far narrower range of theme, and a more monotonous 
le of treatment. He allowed his fancy a play which is boyish. 
harped on the one string of feeling. 

A Calvinist in theology, and a devoted member of as strait- 
laced a sect as the most vigilant scrutiny can find in Christen- 
dom, he was nevertheless an eminent example of the men who 
have been swept towards practical work by the tide of emotion 
that has been rolling over Europe ever since the middle of the 
last cent The Scottish Church was quick to obey this 
new impulse, in spite of the stress which it laid on the 
weekly explanation of the machinery of dogmatic faith. Its 
presbyteries, synods, and general assemblies have been admir- 
‘able training schools in the art of provincial statesman- 
ship; and the old Poor Law system not only gave the 
minister of each parish a large practical experience of adminis- 
tration, but brought him face to face with such facts of existence 
as did not come within the view of Calvin’s Institutes. 
‘Thus the disruption of the Scotch Establishment revealed a 
wealth of practical and even statesmanlike ability in a small 
Church which surprised those who had not studied the working 
of its constitution, and had looked chiefly to the space which it 
gave to the exposition of doctrine. Dr. Chalmers would have 
taken a leading place in any assembly in the world, and there are 
few debaters, either in the House of Commons or out of 


it, who would be a match for Dr. Candlish. Dr. Guthrie 
‘had little or none of their political of debating faculty; 
but he was admirably fitted to follow the example 


which Chalmers had set in the reclamation of the vicious 
and the care of the poor. Although Chalmers was a keen 
theologian, and has left a striking record of his Calvinism in his 
lectures on the Epistle to the Romans, he had too large a heart and 
too practical a spirit to be content with the exposition of mere 
doctrine. He was more of a statesman and a social reformer than 
a thinker or a theologian; and the brightest part of his life is 
perhaps that in which he tried to bring all the poor of his great 
parish in Glasgow within the meshes of a voluntary organization 
which should shut out the necessity of the new Poor-law, with 
‘its mechanical rigidity, its system of giving relief by deputy, and 
its erection of great charity mills in the shape of workhouses. 
The experiment was a failure, but it was the failure of a noble 
mind. And it did attest one practical truth to which practical 
men are now groping their way back; for we are all reverting to 
the belief that we cannot make headway against the pauperism of 
England without the aid of voluntary agency. Dr. Guthrie bore 
as loud a witness to this truth as Chalmers himself. Leaving 
other Free Church divines to subtilize about dogma and to lead 
ecclesiastical parties, he plunged into the hovels of the High Street 
and the Cowgate, and let in daylight on sights that shocked the 
whole country. His eloquent voice was lifted to tell the nation 
what was meant by the fact that the children of wretched, drunken, 
vicious, criminal parents were growing up as ignorant and as lawless 
as if they had been savages. Better work such a man could not 
do; and it will give him a lasting claim to the gratitude of his 
countrymen. 


NORTHUMBERLAND HOUSE AND THE EMBANKMENT. 


M: LOWE and the Metropolitan Board of Works have made 
& their peace over a costly holocaust. The London rate- 
payers may buy back a large slice of their own reclaimed land at 
a very reduced figure, the hard rights of the Crown are saved 
‘at the loss of what might have been ‘a generous and graceful 
concession, and Northumberland House is to go down. So 
ends the austere gasconade of the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
such is the profit netted by the civic virtue of the ratepayer's 
senate. The situation was, until the unexpected dénouement, a 
very finely conceived tableau, and even hardened spectators like 
ourselves were for a season beguiled by the well rendered 

ions. We were not without our misgivings since that 
unlucky night in July, when the House—which had assembled 
with the expressed intention of deciding between Mr. Lowe 
and the ratepayers, represented by Mr. W. H. Smith, by accept- 
ing or rejecting an amendment to be moved by the latter in 
Commitiee, on the Government’s Embankment Bill, involving 
the whole question at issue—was led into passing, with Mr. Smith’s 
approbation, but not without protest elsewhere, a dilatory 
resolution proposed by Mr. Harcourt, on the express ground 
that there were expectations that the Duke of Northumberland 
might be induced to sacrifice his ancestral mansion. Still these 
were but the assertions of an interested party, and we were unwill- 
ing to believe that one of the two indispensable parties to the 
bargain would have receded from the position which he and his 
family had so firmly maintained with the approbation of moderate 
and thoughtful men. We have never accepted the dictatorial 
assertion that the sacrifice of Northumberland House was needed 
to complete the approaches to the ‘'hames Embankment. The 
facility with which the promoters of the project of demolition 
abandoned their position at the beginning of the Session of 1866, 
on the first show of resistance from the then Duke, without so much 
‘as daring to challenge the opinion of the House, is evidence of no 
very strongly formed conviction ; while Sir John Thwaites himself, 
when examined in 1869 before Lord Elcho’s very strong, and as 
it proved laborious, Committee, on “ Hungerford Bri and 


Wellington Street Viaduct,” which dealt with the whole question of 
the Embankment and its vicinity, was constrained to admit the 
feasibility and convenience of a street skirting Northumberland 
House to the south-west, and joining the Embankment Road 
with a curve only slightly cutting off one corner of its garden, 
The late Sir James Pennethorne was also examined before 
this Committee, and, with his great experience both as archi- 
tect and surveyor in such questions to guide him, he was 
decided in the preference which he expressed for the curved 
line in comparison with that through Northumberland House :— 
“ The} objections, in my mind, to the straight road were; 
first, that it starts from higher ground—I should say it is 
about five feet higher than the circular road; it starts also 
on the steep slope of the hill, and therefore at the end 
next Charing Cross; the whole of that is objectionable; 
next, it comes to a very sharp angle under the arch of 
the Hungerford Railway-bridge, which is also objectionable; 
thirdly, it would form a bad angle going to the south as 
well as to the east.” There is an additional recommendation, 
which he named later, for the curved road, that it would widen 
_ the narrow gut of Whitehall opposite Drummond’s Bank, while 
| the straight road left the difficulty unrectified. The Committee 
| did not feel itself called upon to decide the particular question, so 
| it simply reported the two lines, with certainly no preference for 
the one which cut through Northumberland House. 


In the meanwhile there exists the access to the Embankment 
by way of Whitehall Place, not quite so direct as a new line to 
the north-east would be, but still possessed of conveniences which 
| the demolitionists find it convenient to forget. The Times, in its 
| eagerness to bless the reconciled combatants, grew idyllic, and 
| painted a melting picture of the silver Thares crowning the 
newly pierced vista from the expanse of Charing Cross, 
| Unfortunately in its sentiment it forgot its topegraphy, other- 
| wise five seconds’ inspection of any map of London would 
| have shown that all which the demolition of the old House 
would for all coming time unmask would be the hideous flank 
of the Charing Cross Station, and that the termination of the 
vista would be the protuberant end of the no less hideous 
Charing Cross Bridge. No doubt if the Duke of Northum- 
berland prefers selling Northumberland House to keeping 
it, we have the power of being puzzled, but not the 
right of complaining; for, as we know on ducal autho- 
rity, “Mayn’t a man do what he likes with his own?” We 
simply contend that neither his defenders nor his critics, neither 
his agents nor that astute Board against which those agents were 
itted, have the right to say that there was any overpower- 
ing public necessity compelling him to make the sacrifice. 
There is, in fact, one consideration about the whole. transaction 
which has most unaccountably been kept out of sight all through 
the affair. When the complicated white-posts-and-thirty-feet 
compromise was being negotiated last year, it broke down for the 
time being—as any one who remembered the transactions ending 
in 1866 would have told them it must have done—from the fact 
that a bargain with the Duke of Northumberland, enshrined in 
the original Embankment Act, made it illegal to construct 
buildings more than twenty feet high on ground lying directly 
between Northumberland House and the river, and that a transfer 
of some of the particular ground from the Board to the Crown for 
the erection of public buildings was an integral portion of the 


scheme. ‘The upshot of this small complication is that the 
remedy has been found in a forced sale of Northumber- 
land House and its garden. No doubt there is excellent 


precedent for such an heroic solution of a petty difficulty in 
the case of the Irishman who cut his son’s head off to cure him 
of squinting. It does not seem to have occurred to any one that 
the hitch might have been removed by simply taking off the pro- 
hibition which restrained the height of future buildings. As in 
fact the view of the Thames from Northumberland House is of the 
most theoretic description—particularly since the construction of 
the Embankment—the surrender of the privilege would really 
have cost the owner very little, and especially so if the alter- 
native was to consist in public buildings relatively stately in them- 
selves, and serving to conceal the railway monstrosities. Who can 
say that, if this had been opportunely offered as a free gift, it might 
not have produced a decided turn in a popular feeling which was 
always languid and ill-informed, and rallied it in favour of the 
maintenance of the ancient mansion ? 


We dare say that the successful negotiators will try to 
stifle discussion by the assertion that Northumberland House was 
not after all worth keeping, even as an architectural monument, 
while so many other magnificent houses of men of title and men of 
money are springing up in different parts of London ; but the fact 
remains that that which was Northampton before it became 
Northumberland House represents a type of noble residence of 
which even Stafford, Bridgewater, or Dorchester Houses, with all 
their magnificence, are not at all examples—that which is currentl, 
known in France by the phrase entre cour et jardin, and whi 
was bequeathed by the middle ages to the Renaissance. In 
these mansions a central courtyard, surrounded on all the four sides 
by habitable apartments, admits carriages to an inner doorway, and 
on the other side the windows look on such beauties as a town 
garden can afford. Common as this type is in foreign cities, and 
as it once was in London, we do not know where now to seek it 
since the transformation of the eldest of the Montagu Houses into 
the British Museum, except in Northumberland House, Lambeth 
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Palace being an official residence and constructed on a still 
costli 


er plan. 
The recent houses which we have noticed are simply square 
blocks, in which the older court is represented by a central saloon 
—a very noble feature in itself, but ae to a different order 
of things. Devonshire, Grosvenor, Chesterfield, and, as long as it 
existed in its primitive condition, Burlington House, have indeed 
courtyards, but in each case the flanking buildings are only 
offices, between which the house itself stands, while there is no 
line of habitable apartments towards the street. Besides, Nor- 
thumberland House belongs to a preceding century, and is itself the 
youngest and last of the famous line of river-side mansions which 
used to border the Strand. The central portal has won sufficient 
favour as a rich specimen of Jacobean architecture, even in the 
eyes of the destroyers, to lead to a proposal that it might be some- 
where reconstructed, careless as those are who throw out the idea 
that, in fact, the whole fagade only needs the original mullioned 
windows to be restored in place of those dull openings which were 
constructed by the bad taste of the eighteenth century, in order to 
assume its genuine character of a very stately Jacobean composition. 
On the garden side, too, as all who have been within the building 
know, a gracefully terraced Italian flight of steps leading to the 
en—the construction of which was commemorated by Evelyn— 

and a long and richly decorated ball-room of a later age, are 
evidence of the care which subsequent owners bestowed on the 
adornment of a house full of those historical associations of which 
Englishmen have not yet learned under the teachings of a shallow 


internationalism to be ashamed. What associations the new street | 


which is to replace Northumberland House may evoke we are 
totally unable to forecast, unless they be those of empty chatter 
and dismally fast life picked up in the cafés, with which an 
enthusiastic promoter of the project assured us last year that the 
new highway was to be lined. 

Under the es, ae circumstances of the case Lord Elcho 
was quite right on Thursday to move that the Bill consummating 
the sacrifice should, in place of going before an ordinary Private 
Bill Committee (te. to four members chosen by the Committee of 
Selection) be referred to the larger tribunal ofa hybrid Committee of 
nine members, five of whom would be named by the whole House. 
The arguments which he alleged were feebly met by an excited 
expression of confidence in the infallibility of his own miniature 
Parliament, pronounced by Colonel Hogg, the Chairman of the 
Metropolitan Board, and by a dreary reference to red tape prece- 
dent from the lips of Mr. Bonham Carter. These substitutes for 
argument were, however, sufficient for a House which appears to re- 
gard questions relating to the dignity and beauty of the Metropolis 
with feelings akin to those which George II. expressed for “ boetry 
and bainting,” and so Lord Elcho’s very reasonable motion was re- 
jected by 187 to 72 votes. We may therefore regard London as the 
poorer, without any sufficient reason, for the loss by another 
monument, of much historical interest and of certainly consider- 
able architectural value, while the Metropolitan Board will have 
brought its successful performance of the Patriotic Citizen to a 
lucrative conclusion. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSIONERS’ REPORT. 


I+ we read the grave and elaborate introduction to the Seven- 
teenth annual Report of Her Majesty’s Civil Service Commis- 
sioners we are jenaiasten of a shrewd reflection of the Citizen of the 
World. “ Hunters,” says Goldsmith, “generally know the most 
vulnerable part of the beasts they pursue by the care which every 
animal takes to defend the side which is weakest; on what side the 
enthusiast is most vulnerable may be known by the care which he 
takes in the beginning to work his a into gravity and guard 
them against the power of ridicule.” e disciples of the Civil 
Service Commissioners would seem to be the two Houses of Par- 
liament, to which, by Her Majesty’s command, their Report is pre- 
sented. Whatever can be done by a gravely composed Report—a 
model in its way of composition ; whatever can be done by appen- 
dices and schedules—models in their way of method and arrange- 
ment—to work the members of both Houses into gravity, has been 
done. They have been guarded, too, against the power of ridi- 
cule; and should any one be so indiscreet as to mock at the 
appointment of Dr. Hooker’s assistant, they will be able to 
auswer, in the words of the Commissioners, “ We desire to state 
that we regard these circumstances as in no way discrediting 
the system of selection, but rather as illustrating the paramount 
importance of those inquiries as to previous training which form 
the chief feature of the system, but which, owing to a concurrence 
of unfortunate circumstances, were in that case imperfectly carried 
out.” We are not going, however, to rake up that miserable 
matter, or to inquire how it happened that this chief feature, or 
at all events that which formed it, was so imperfectly carried out. 
Nor shall we stop for more than a moment to admire the gravity 
of these enthusiasts, as ya in the long account they give 
of the method by which the Clerk of the Furniture obtained an 
Assistant. He, it would seem, informed the First Commissioner 
that he was in want of an Assistant. The First Commissioner in- 
formed the Civil Service Commissioners, and the Civil Service 
Commissioners, having “ obtained the consent of the Lords of Your 
Majesty’s Treasury,” had an “examination conducted under their 
directions by a leading member of one of the most eminent firms 
concerned in the manufacture and sale of furniture.” This leading 
member of one of the most eminent firms concerned in the manu- 
facture and sale of furniture, whom for short we will call an up- 


holsterer, “ by means of questions, written and oral, found ne 
difficulty in estimating the comparative merits of the several 
candidates.” This is all very admirable. If we were not, however, 
carefully guarded against the power of ridicule, we would venture 
to t that, if the Clerk of the Furniture is not competent 
aminers, the of Her Majesty’s Treasury, and a leadi 
upholsterer, to select his own assistant, the sooner he is diemisood 
from his post the better for the Civil Service. 


We shall over, however, such petty appointments as 
these. The colbveitiahs for competitive examinations cannot do 
very much harm so long as they confine their attention to 
Assistants to Clerks of the Furniture or to Superintendents 
of Hot-houses. If they would only spend their time in 
scheming out ingenious plans for examining such officers as these, 
we would willingly allow them to extend their range, and io 
take in the charwomen who clean out the Government offices, 
and the sweeps who sweep down the Government chimneys. 
Unhappily they are not content with such ingenuity as this, and 
with the well-earned praise which it has lately met with in a 
leading article in the Zimes. They are extending their system of 
competitive examinations from the lower offices, where it may be 
fairly successful, to the higher offices, where it must prove a most 
mischievous failure. For offices where the duties are for the most 
ae mechanical, a mechanical system of examinations may answer ; 

ut for those higher posts where powers of contrivance, of organi- 
zation, and of government, and a well-grounded willingness to 
incur responsibility are required, the examination must be one 
that is — over years, and the examiners must be those under 
whom the candidates have for years worked. We shall more 
clearly show how this newfangled system will work if wedo not 
deal with the Civil Service generally, but confine our attention to 
one department alone. The Post Office will enable us best to 
show the mischief that is brewing, as it more perhaps than an 
other department demands qualities which have little to do wi 
scholarship ; and as, moreover, it has for years been managed with an 
ability, an efficiency, and an economy which no other department can 
boast of. Now, as most of our readers are doubtless aware, the Post 
Officeisdivided into two great departments, the larger of which issub- 
divided into many smaller departments. One of these departments, 
the Secretary’s office, bears the same relation to the other depart- 
ment that the Staff in the army does to the rest of the army, In 
the Secretary’s office there are somewhat less than one hundred 
clerks, beginning with the Secretary to the Post Office down to the 
junior third-class clerk. In the hands of these gentlemen the whole 
government of this vast establishment rests. They are not only ex- 
— of themselves to originate schemes for improvement, but they 

ave also to decide on any measure the adoption of which may be 
recommended by the surveyors or the postmasters throughout the 
country. ,-The composition of such a body should clearly be as 
mixed as possible. No doubt among them there should be many men 
of that kind of ability and knowledge which always comes to the 
front in a competitive examination. There should be men who, 
whenever a scheme has to be advanced or upheld, can write a 
minute that shall do all that a well-written minute can do to win 
for it attention and respect. But, besides these, there should be 
men who are familiar with every branch of the service, men who 
are not bound by that routine with which so many a scholar is 
cramped; men who can originate, organize, and govern. Sueh 
men as these are possessed of a knowledge and are gifted with a 
power which a Civil Service examiner might rightly regard with 
respect, and even with envy, however much he might mock at 
their ignorance were they subjected to a competitive examination. 
In this Secretary’s office, as the duties are harder, so the pay is 
higher, and to it fall the prizes of the — in the shape of 
postmasterships and surveyorships. Till within the last few weeks 
it has been thrown open to the whole service, As every private 
in the French army was said to carry the marshal’s batén’ in his 
knapsack, so there was not a letter-carrier in the service but, as he 
bore his bag, bore also the power of becoming Secretary to the 
Post Office. There are men in the service, and there have been 
men, who have risen from the humblest positions to posts of great 
responsibility. In the year 1854 a Civil Service Commission 
advised that, in order to place “the highest prizes within the 
reach of every deserving person,” means should be taken “ for 
opening the ranks of the Secretary’s office to all members of 
the establishment.” This recommendation was at once carried 
into effect. It had the hearty support of three eminent men— 
Mr. Gladstone, as Chancellor of the Pachequer, Lord Canning, as 
Postmaster-General, and Sir Rowland Hill, as Secretary to the 
Post Office. The scheme worked admirably, and met with the 
warm approval of a happy succession of Postmasters, the Duke 
of Argyll, Lord Colchester, and Lord Elgin. A new life was 
infused into the service, and, as worth was rewarded, worth was 
shown. It was the men who approved of this system and the men 
who have been raised under this system that have made our 
postal service all that it is. The vast machinery is in admi 
woneg order, while from the public scarcely a complaint is 


Some member of the Ministry, however, or some high permanent 
official (perhaps both), has become an enthusiast in the cause of 
competitive examinations, and has succeeded in carrying an Order 
in Council by which “the ranks of the Secretary’s office” shall 
henceforth be practically closed “to all members of the establish- 
ment.” If, indeed, a clerk who has shown the greatest intelligence, 
gained the widest knowledge in the Telegraph Office, the Money- 
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Order Office, or the Savings Banks Department; if a letter-carrier 
who has pushed his way up from a letter-carrier to a sorter, and 
from a sorter to a clerk, can, without neglect of his duties, find time 
before he is twenty-nine years old to prepare for a oe ex- 
amination in English composition, the history of England, including 
that of the laws and constitution, the language, literature, and his- 
tory of Greece, Rome, France, Germany, and Italy, mathematics 
(pure and mixed), natural science, moral sciences, jurisprudence, and 
political economy—then indeed, if he is successful, and if he is fool 
enough with such abilities and such knowledge to stay in the Post 
Office, a grateful country will condescend to employ his services in 
a way that will be most advantageous toit. It is almost incredible 
that pedantry should have made its way so high up in the govern- 
ment of this country as to be able to deprive the heads of the great 
Sanaa of the Civil Service of the power of placing a sub- 

inate whose worth has been proved to them by long years in a 
place for which he, and perhaps he alone, is fully fit. When 
these Civil Service Commissioners came thrusting their aid on the 
head of some department in the examination of his men, whom he 
— so well, they might have been answered in Voltaire’s 
words :— 

Des valets on peut se passer 
Quand on est te les yeux du maitre. 
If a man who had spent the best years of his life as a master of a 
school or as a private tutor, whose sole ambition heretofore had 
been to train up boys for scholarships or young men for the class- 
list, and who was not aware of the existence of any knowledge 
or any capacity but that which could have its value easily esti- 
canted, in an examiner’s marks, had been suddenly placed in a posi- 
tion of authority at the Treasury, we should not be surprised 
at the folly of the step that has been taken. No doubt, as the 
Commissioners say, a stimulus will be given by these large com- 
titions to education. We would venture to remind them that 

m the tens of thousands of men already in the service of their 
country, the stimulus should not be taken away to good conduct, 
to zeal, to intelligence, and to self-education in those duties in 
which they are employed. 

The utter folly of this mischievous scheme is nowhere more 
clearly set forth than in a complaint which the Commissioners 
make. If these gentlemen had not carefully worked gravity into 
themselves and guarded themselves against ridicule as well as 
their disciples, they must surely have indulged in a quiet chuckle 
as they carefully penned the following passage :— 

Having before us no records of the probation of the candidates whom we 
have selected, we have no facts on which to base a report such as we should 
have been glad to offer, showing how far the method of selection by open 
competition had proved effectual in furnishing candidates capable of standing 
satisfactorily the test of actual work. 

Here, then, by their own confession, we have a set of Commis- 
sioners who are selecting men for what they justly describe as 
“these important and (prospectively at least) valuable appoint- 
ments” and who are yet kept utterly in the dark as to how far in 
each case their selection was a wise one. They may regard, as 
they say they do, this matter as “ of secondary importance.” We 
should like to know how long a great office may be expected 
to be in working order when those who are responsible for its 
management are not responsible for the selection of their subordi- 
nates, and when those who are responsible for the selection of the 
subordinates are not only not responsible for their fitness for the 

, but are even kept in utter ignorance as to how they stand the 
test of actual work. We are not surprised to find, as one result 
of such a scheme as this, that before many years have passed 
the Irish element in the Civil Service will be by far the strongest. 
In the last eighteen months 240 “important appointments have 
been assigned as the reward of merit to successful candidates.” 
Of these candidates 75 were English, 23 Scotch, and 142 Irish. 
The Commissioners go on to say— 

It may not be uninteresting to note, as resulting from these figures, that 

there is a great difference in the amuunt of success achieved by the candi- 
dates of the three kingdoms, more than one-half of the successful com- 
petitors having been examined in Ireland, less than one-third in England, 
and less than one-tenth in Scotland ; and, further, that while the proportion 
of prizes won to candidates sent up was in England not quite one out of 
ninety-one, and in Scotland less than one in twelve, in Ireland it amounted 
to somewhat more than one out of six. 
It is certainly not uninteresting to note that a new standard has 
been instituted for measuring all those qualities which fit men for 
important appointments, and that by it the Irishman comes out at 
the top and the Scotchman at the bottom. 

We must find space for one more quotation from the Report, 
as it in some degree accounts for the result of the examination, 
and at the same time shows how far the country has cause to con- 
gratulate itself on the peculiar good luck of Irish candidates :— 

We iegret to state that these misrepresentations [as to the age of the can- 
did ites] not unfrequently occur; and we a now to the subject 
in the hope that future candidates, especially in Ireland, where, owing 
perhaps to faulty methods of registration, the temptation to such frauds 
canno i 
also their fellows. laa 
We remember hearing how an old gentleman who weakly 
yielded to a beggar’s pitiful tale, while giving him a shilling thus 
addressed him :—“ Now mind, if you go on in these courses, and 
attempt thus to im on the public, why some day or other you 
will meet—you will meet, I repeat, some d—d good-natured old 
fool like myself who will give you another shilling.” 


FOREIGN DECORATIONS. 


it must be confessed that the question of foreign decorations 
is coming to be one of no small importance to a large and fast 
increasing class of the community. In these days of International 
Exhibitions, in times when English bondholders, railway contrac- 
tors, and engineers are extending an already extensive cosmopolitan 
business, foreign decorations are easy enough to come by; the 
worst of it is, that they are practically worthless unless you have 
appropriate opportunities of parading them. Few of their fortu- 
nate possessors are in the way of figuring in exclusive foreign circles ; 
and even if they were, the badge of the Green Eagle or of the 
Brazen Cross of the Fifth Class is anything rather than a distinction, 
Decorations are condemned by authority at State ceremonials here 
in London; while, thanks perhaps to the petty jealousies of the 
undecorated masses, it is not the fashion to carry them about 
to private dinner parties and into drawing-rooms. Plainly this 
is not as it should be. Merit of any kind has a hard enough 
struggle in these pushing times, and no man likes to forego any 
points which he may have made in his favour. It is aggravating, 
too, to know that he is suffering as the victim of insular preju- 
dices which must yield infallibly to time and the progress of ideas, 
It is only the English Government that proclaims and practises a 
dog-in-the-manger policy, neither sowing distinctions broadcast 
itself, nor recognizing those that are lavished by more generous 
countries. Cross the Channel, and you are in a world that goes 
walking about under a constant rain of decorations. You go to 
Paris and acknowledge that you are actually in a free country and 
in the midst of Republican institutions. The gentleman presiding 
over the volumes in the bureau of your hotel wears the ribbon of 
the First Consul’s great military order in his button-hole. So 
does the artist who operates deftly on your hair, or the dignified 
steward of the salons who receives your instructions in the restau- 
rant which you honour with your patronage; and, could you be 
presented to the officer who directs the kitchen batteries in the 
lower regions when he is figged out in grande tenue, you would 
robably find him chevalier of half the principalities of Europe. 
Vou do not see the cook because, like the Prophet of Khorassan, 
he veils himself and his works in mystery; but, having 
brought introductions with you, you do meet the aris- 
tocrats of the world of finance in the receptions of the 
Chaussée d’Antin or the Rue St.-Honoré. The variegated bril- 
liancy of the chests of that bloated financial aristocracy makes 
you burst with envy, to borrow a Parisian expression, if your 
own weakness lies that way. These gentlemen find ribbons on 
every hedge, as Falstaff’s ragged regiment found their linen. Is 
the Padishah likely to stand upon trifles when he is building new 
marble palaces on the Bosphorus, or ordering steam-yachts with 
frescoed and ivory-panelled saloons? Money must be raised on 
any terms. The faithful do not hold greatly themselves to the 
ditferent classes of the Medjidi, but the infidels care about gew- 
gaws of the kind, and, Insballah, shall not the dogs be e to 
swallow sawdust if it stays their hunger for hard cash and heavy 
discounts? ‘The Khedive, who is always coming on the money- 
market, noes op and custom dues and that land of 
Egypt which he ost monopolizes, has learned long ago the 
same practical lesson in political economy. Even a subsidiary 
tentate like the Bey of Tunis has his order of the Nischan 
tai like his betters, and trades like them on the weakness of the 
vain and ing Frank. The modern Parisian representatives 
of the financiers of the Regency and the days of Louis Quinze 
go a good deal abroad to make their fortunes, and drive a thriving 
business all over the world. Consequently, as they take out their 
gains partly in vanities which gratify their love of self-glorification, 
they grow into exceedingly gorgeous spectacles towards the close 
of successful and speculative careers. 

It is impossible not to sympathize with the Englishman who 
might have rivalled those foreigners who eclipse him, had his 
genius for yong only had fair play. We have often com- 
passionated those of our countrymen who have been in the 
way of receiving foreign favours, and have brought home 

udy symbols which are sources of perpetual vexation. It is 

ard upon your host when, in place of relieving the sombre 
lapel of his coat with the gorgeously variegated stripe which 
would naturally provoke a question, he has to hum and to haw 
in rising indignation at your slowness of apprehension, to labour 
heavily round the point which he is eager to rush at, but 
from which a lingering sense of modesty scares bim away, and at 
last come blundering up to the latest of the International Exhi- 
bitions, and turn thence by awkward transition to the reward 
for his indefatigable exertions which he has consented to accept 
from King or Kaiser. There lies the star in the morocco case 
with the satin lining, wasting its glories among the china and 
ormulu of a side table, instead of Bnet conspicuously in its 
legitimate position. it is only now and then that some 1 
person—generally, and fortunately for them, those who have most 
to show in the way of decoration—have a chance of airing their 
splendours in the eyes of a cosmopolitan assembly partiall 

recruited from among fellow-citizens of their own. e 
remember, for example, certain effects at Oriental gather- 
ings that impressed us excessively, when we came upon 
Englishmen whom we had only known hitherto in their decent 
evening dress as obscure and unobtrusive members of society. 
They dawned of a sudden on our dazzled vision in barbaric 
splendour, the cherished favourites of Sultans and Shahs and 
Satraps. It is only on stray occasions like these that you learn how 
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much there is in the world to long for; how rich our prosaic 
century is in everything that should stimulate chivalrous aspira- 
tions. Were things as they might be, careers that are at 
resent but slightly considered might outshine those which 
itherto, with us at least, have almost monupolized the visible 
signs of distinction. A soldier or sailor may serve through a 
ten years’ war, and in his standing of field officer have no- 
thing to show with his scars but a simple Victoria Cross, or 
plain medal, and perhaps the ribbon of the C.B. Conceive the 
various chances of a gentleman who likes travel and movement, 
and has acquired a certain technical experience in the art of 
assorting goods in catalogues and arranging them on counters. 
Already he has won the Legion of Honour from the Champs 
Elysées show. For his exploits in the Prater, the Emperor-King 
is going to present him with the Iron Crown, the Leopold, or the 
Francis Joseph. Announcements from Spain of a forthcoming 
Exhibition in Madrid assure him of Calatrava, or St. James 
of the Sword, or St. Ferdinand; it will be hard indeed on him 
should the levelling Republic be then in power, although possibly 
even in that case he might have the Golden Fleece, if sarcastic 
Republicans were dragging through the dust the traditional 
bols of the monarchy of Old Castile. As the International 
hibition mania is certainly destined to run its course, he 
might hope in the next dozen years or so to complete his col- 
lection with specimens from all the kingdoms of the world— 
from St. Wladimir, picked up on the steppes of Central Russia, 
to Our Lady of Solio e, conferred on the Plateaux of Mexico 
by the most Catholic half-breed Government of anarchy and revolu- 
tion. We dare not speculate on all that a young and active civil 
engineer may aspire to long before he has attained middle life, 
now that semi-barbarians everywhere are demanding railways and 
telegraphs, and beginning imposing works of irrigation. With 
ordinary luck an active and well-spoken man might be in a posi- 
tion to — St. Theodoric of Brazil, the Dragon of China, the 
White Elephant of Siam, the Sun and Lion of Persia, San Juan of 
ay and the Kamehama of Hawaii before being presented 
at St. James’s at the age of five-and-thirty, on his return from 
starring it at the ends of the earth. 

Free trade in decorations would tend greatly to promote 
international feeling, and to smooth the relations of in- 
dividuals with susceptible States of suspicious or discreditable 
antecedents. The gift might in certain cases bless equally 
donor and donee. For example, a gentleman who had as- 
serted his versatile capacities by the acquisition of honours from 
mighty autocrats like the Czar of All the Russias and the Pre- 
sident of the French Republic would unquestionably confer a 
distinction rather than receive one when he stooped to accept a 
decoration from Spain or Mexico. So a good-natured man might 
please the ota somewhat disreputable 
people bya o—, display of condescension and good feeling. It 
is true that, on the other hand, the practice might give rise to 
abuses, social and moral. For ourselves, we feel that we are highly 
unselfish in advocating it. The men who are most eager after 
orders might be fooled to the top of their bent and over it; their 
heads might be turned, and possibly they would become even 
more insutferable members of society than they are at present, now 
that the Court insists on their hiding their lights under a bushel. It 
is anything but an eable vision when we conjure up the purse- 
proud millionaire as he might be then, sufficiently insupportable 
as he is now while merely sighing for knighthood, or possibly 
in sanguine moments dreaming of a baronetcy. Men who are natu- 
rally pw and retiring would become blustering and self-asserting 
in self-defence, or would be compelled to withdraw altogether from 
a contest that would continually irritate them. Drawing-rooms 
would be apt to become either bear-gardens or solitudes. It is 
conceivable, too, that if an impulse were once given to the lust for 
orders, their recipients might deteriorate morally even faster than 
they do at nt. If you could show your star or your cross and 
your bright newribbon in all companies, you would perhaps be more 
strongly inclined to shape your conduct so as to earn them. Men 
who would scorn a bribe in cash are often susceptible 
to more intangible influences, and vanity becomes a subtle casuist 
when it is a question of silencing the remonstrances of conscience. 
A scientific assayer made referee between the Greek Government 
and MM. Roux and Serpieri in the question of the Laurium mines 
might conceivably be swayed in his judgment were the Cross 
of the Order of the Redeemer dangled before his eyes. But we 
need scarcely pursue speculation further. Whatever may be the 
intrinsic strength of the claims of the sufferers by British preju- 
dice, it would seem that they have no immediate prospect of relief. 
They must place their hopes in the march of intellect and in- 
tercourse, and trust to the growth of enlightenment to calm 
jealousies and prejudices. Life is short, it is true; but were 
these decorative disabilities once removed, much might be done 
to redeem the time in the course of a year or two well employed. 


THE SECOND OLD CATHOLIC ‘CONGRESS. 
E have very lately received the official Report of the Old 
Catholic Congress at Cologne. There has been some 
delay in the ara ag yg Report, though we cannot say with 
any apparent benefit to the typography and general get-up of 
the which could then it Ts be 
printed on bad peper and clumsily stitched together is the 
prescriptive privilege of fureigu, aud especially German, works ; 


but the publishers have really abused their privilege in this 
instance. The paper is so thin that the lines are visible 
through it, and each wane | which we mean here every four 
pages—gently disengages itself from its companions the moment 
it is touched. Moreover, unlike the Report of the Munich 
Congress, it is printed in Roman instead of German type, which 
always reminds us of the English words in Greek characters on 
the gate erected in King Otho's honour at Munich, and the lines 
are run so close together as almost to jostle one another. On the 
whole, we never recollect to have perused any volume with such 
extreme physical discomfort; and the fact that we have never- 
theless read the whole of it carefully is some testimony 
to the great interest of the contents. But we really trust 
that the editors of the next Annual Report will, for their own 
sakes, show a little more regard for the convenience of their 
readers. 

The official record now before us certainly bears out the 
substantial accuracy of our previous information, though it of 
course supplements it with more precise and copious details.* 
The arrangements of the Congress were much like those of the 
former year at Munich. It lasted three days, and there were 
four business sessions, to which only delegates and invited 
guests were admitted, and two public meetings, at which 
about four thousand persons were present. But the migration 
from Munich to the leading Catholic city of the Rhineland at 
once marked the rapid progress of the movement. The 
guests who were allowed to take part in the proceedings were 
much more numerous than the year before. There were nearly 
thirty from England, including the Bishops of Ely and Lincoln ; 
the Bishop of Maryland, with his chaplain and secretary, and three 
more from America; members of the priesthood and laity of the 
Russian Church; Michaud and Hyacinthe to represent the Old 
Catholics, and Pressensée the Protestants of France; the Arch- 
bishop of Utrecht with four of his clergy from Holland; besides 
strangers from Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, Hungary, and various 

arts of Germany. Altogether about five hundred attended the 

usiness sessions, and letters were read from the Bishop of 
Lichfield, the Armenian Archbishop, the Archbishop of Syra 
and Tenos, Dr. Pusey, Dr. Liddon, and others, who expressed 
their sympathy, but were through various accidental causes 
hindered from accepting the invitations of the Committee. 
The presence of so many guests, for the most part belonging 
to other communions, naturally gave a more cosmopolitan 
tone, ecclesiastically speaking, to the proceedings, and the 
conditions of a reunion of divided bodies of Christians occupied 
a larger place in the speeches of the President and leading 
members of the Congress and in the actual business transacted 
than at Munich. The Archbishop of Utrecht, the three Anglican 
prelates, and the Russian Archpriest Jangschew, spoke almost 
exclusively on the subject of religious unity ; and a Committee of 
ten, with Dr. Déllinger for chairman, was appointed for the further 
investigation and practical promotion of this object, with direc- 
tions to enter into friendly communication with other associations 
of a kindred character. But the business sessions of the Congress 
were of course principally occupied with measures for the internal 
organization of the Old Catholic movement and the general dis- 
semination of its principles in the Church. And here the con- 
clusions of the Munich Congress became their starting-point ; for 
the Veretne and Gemeinde which it was there, after considerable 
debate, determined to form, are now spread far and wide over 
Germany and beyond it, and the question was how to provide for 
their spiritual and political needs. We may say briefly that a 
series of resolutions, drawn up by the Theological Section of the 
Central Committee, was , authorising the establishment of 
regular parochial cures, with all the requisite facilities for worship 
and administration of sacraments, Another batch of resolutions set 
forth the civil rights of the Old Catholics, as bond fide members 
and ministers of the Church, in regard to managing ecclesiastical 
property and the like; and it was finally decided to have two 
Central Committees, one for North and one for South Germany, 
acting in concert with one another, and that the annual Congress 
should be held alternately at Munich and Cologne. Next autumn 
accordingly it will be at Munich. 

The resolutions and the debates upon them are of course of 
very unequal interest, but a word may be said upon one or two 
points which stand out with exceptional prominence. It was 
expressly laid down that whatever could present the semblance of 
a separation from the Church was to be scrupulously avoided, and 
that therefore al! reforms involving more than matters of detail— 
such as abuses in the exaction of fees, indulgences, scapulars, &c.— 
must be reserved for “the constitutional organs of the Church,” 
explained by Reinkens to mean “ the Universal Church represented 
by a General Council,” and no question of this kind was to be 
entertained in the absence of any episcopal authority. But a mixed 
Committee of priests and laymen, including two canonists, was 
appointed, not without some opposition, but with the 
assent of the meeting, to take measures for the election of a 
pt § The proposal to restrict their labours within a specified 
period was successfully resisted ; but it was understood that most 
probably the election would take place about Easter, if not earlier, 
and this seems still to be the prevalent expectation in Germany. 
The debate on these two questions, however, brought out the main 
differences of opinion in the Assembly, while it also showed that 
the Radical minority—if we may adopt the term—was a very small 


* See Saturday Review for Sept. 28 and Nov. 16, 1872. 
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one. Professor Bauer, of Mannheim, wanted to see sweeping reforms 
at once taken in hand, and egos attacked compulsory celibacy 
and auricular confession ; and Kaminski was hardly less violent in 
his language when he demanded that “ the withered tree of the 
Roman hierarchy should be torn up by the roots,” and the Pope 
and all his bishops be treated as no longer belonging to the Church 
at all. But this extreme view found little favour even with the 
least conservative party in the Congress, and no amendments pro- 
| eae in that sense obtained even the few preliminary votes required 
‘or submitting them to regular discussion. The President, Professor 
Schulte of e, who is a layman, and certainly no hesitating 
or half-hearted antagonist of Papal pretensions, set himself very 
decidedly against any such intemperate course of procedure, and 
the pointed refusal to deal at present with the vow of clerical celi- 
bacy, or to sanction individual priests taking the matter into their 
own hands, was in fact a tacit rebuke to Father Hyacinthe, who was 
there, but did not speak. A more moderate proposal, suggested by 
the Russian arch-priest, and strenuously advocated by Michaud, 
to specify the decrees of the seven (Ecumenical Councils of the 
undivided Church as the basis of reform and reunion, was over- 
ruled by an immense majority, though it was fully admitted on all 
sides that no merely Western Synods could claim equal authorit 
to represent the Universal Church. But, as Schulte observed, 
“ All that we believe is not defined in the first seven Councils, and 
if we are to say that we reject everything else, we might as well 
fe over at once to the Greek Church.” The direct challenge of 
ishop Wordsworth to throw overboard the Council of Trent 
was very naturally suffered to pass unnoticed ; but the President 
found it necessary, on two different occasions, to repudiate agree- 
ment with his opinions in the name of the Congress. The Bishop 
of Ely, who spoke later, pointedly disclaimed all idea of coming 
there to lay down the law. ‘“ We are here to see and hear and 
learn, and express our sympathy for a great cause, not to teach.” 
The motion for naming a Committee to arrange about the election 
of a bishop was introduced by the President himself, who, 
as one of the most learned of living canonists, spoke with 
peculiar weight on the subject. It was carried almost unani- 
mously, but only on condition that no limit of time was pre- 
scribed, Michelis especially insisting that, though the movement 
was now so far consolidated and expanded that the principle of 
the motion must be admitted, the time for applying it had not yet 
arrived, and what must in any case be “a very dangerous experi- 
ment” should only be tried under stress of absolute necessity. 
He seemed to think that the friendly offices of the Archbishop of 
Utrecht, whose promise to ordain two young candidates for the 
priesthood had been announced, supplied all that was immediately 
uired. But the general opinion was evidently the other way. 
rofessor Reinkens delivered one of the longest and most striking 
of the speeches at the business sessions, in proposing the motion 
for a Committee on Reunion, as also afterwards at the second 
ublic meeting. He was careful to expound the basis of union, 
both negatively and positively. It could not be based on unbelief, 
which has no hope; on superstition, which has no light; on in- 
differentism, which has no energy or strength: or on political and 
diplomatic action, which belongs to a wholly different sphere ; nor 
could it be effected by merging national distinctions in a dead uni- 
formity, and by one Church absorbing all the rest, instead of their 
meeting on common ground. He accepted, with Dollinger in his 
Lectures on the Reunion of the Churches, the three Ecumenical creeds, 
interpreted by the teaching of the undivided Church, as the doctrinal 
basis of agreement, but “ without prejudice to the subsequent deve- 
lopmentand deeper a of the deposit of faithin the Church.” 
And he pointed with satisfaction to the growing spirit of friendli- 
ness and candour which had manifested itself of late years alike 
in the Eastern and Anglican Churches, of which they had a pleasing 
testimony in the presence among them of representatives of both 
communions. The motion for appointing a Committee, and the 
names proposed for it, were carried unanimously, We have no 
room to refer further to the discussions on a long string of resolu- 
tions bearing on the relations of Church and State in Germany, 
and indeed the subsequent course of political events in Prussia has 
gone far to alter the situation. A resolution for urging on Govern- 
ment the universal establishment of obligatory civil marriage was 
almost unanimously carried, as being on the whole the best 
arrangement, and under existing circumstances of immediate 
practical importance for Old Catholics in many places. It was 
also resolved that full use should be made of the periodical press and 
of public lectures delivered at appointed places for ventilating 
the principles of the movement. At the last business session the 
President announced, amid great laughter, that he had received a 
letter, — with the postmark “ Kirchberg,” containing the 
words ‘“* May you be accursed to all eternity!” The chief 
event, however, of the meeting was the speech of Professor 
Blantschli, a Protestant minister from Heidelberg, who effectually 
dispelled any notion of immediate fusion between the Old 
Catholics and the German Protestants. He began by telling them 
that they stood much nearer to the Anglican and Russian Churches 
in dogma, worship, and discipline, and went on to argue that on 
these points no union among the German Protestants themselves 
was either ible or desirable, still less between them and the 
Catholic Church. But he ee for a better understanding be- 
tween the educated, classes of the various confessions, In p Ree 
his espirations conformed pretty closely to the ideal of a well- 
xnown English dignitary who desiderates, not union, but “ a better 
management of our differences.” His speech may at least serve 
to reassure the fears or moderate the hopes of those who are dis- 
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posed to identify what Ultramontanes call the “ Déllingerite” 
movement with Protestantism. 

The two public meetings, held on Saturday and Sunday after- 
noons, pret 4 to the business sessions much in the relation of a 

opular address to a concio ad clerum, or a course of professorial 
A os to a textbook. The speeches were longer, dealing more with 
general principles and less with matters of detail, and took, in 
fact, the shape of an apology (in the sense of apologia) for the 
moyement addressed to the outer world. Most of the Old Catholic 
leaders, both lay and clerical, delivered addresses, including Huber 
and Friedrich of Munich; Knoodt and Maassen, two of the sus- 
pended Professors at Bonn, who were received with great enthu- 
siasm; Michelis, Reinkens, and Schulte. And Dr. Tangermann 
preached on Christian unity to a congregation of some three 
thousand at High Mass on Sunday morning in the large church 
of St. Pantaleon, a side chapel of which was assigned to the 
English clergy for celebrating the Eucharist. We must content 
ourselves with noticing some leading points of the principal 
speeches. Professor Huber insisted on the rapid advance of the 
movement, especially in his own country, during the past year, and 
said that if the Bavarian Government had talked a little less 
and done a little more for them, half Munich would by this time 
have openly joined the Old Catholics. He indignantly repudiated 
se with special reference to Froschammer—the charge of 
a half-and-half policy urged by Free-thinkers against them, in 
any other sense than that they had not yet attained their goal. 
“We desire the truth, and the whole truth, and on that all 
depends.” In referring to the expulsion of the Jesuits from Ger- 
many, he observed that this was of little avail till the Jesuit 
system of ethics and theology was expelled from the mind and 
education of the clergy. Professor Knoodt, in a long address, also 
assailed the Jesuit teaching now dominant in the Church and 
Courtof Rome, with analmost passionate energy and copious variety 
of illustration. Michelis spoke chiefly on the exaggerated and 
tyrannical ——— assigned in Catholic theology to the 
writings and method, especially the Summa, of Thomas Aquinas, 
whose real merit was not at all that of an original thinker, but of 
having expanded and put into shape the doctrines of his far greater 
master, Albertus Magnus; he wound up with an eloquent peroration 
on the future union of Christendom. But perhaps the most interest- 
ing addresses were delivered on the Sunday afternoon by Friedrich, 
Reinkens, and the President, Schulte, whose speech brought 
the Congress to a close. Friedrich, as was natural, referred at con- 
siderable length to his own experiences of Rome and the Roman 
Curia acquired during his presence at the “ sham Council” of the 
Vatican, which had not one slightest attribute of a true Council, and 
was carried on in a fashion only possible under the management of 
the Papal police. He intimated his earnest desire for the eventual 
reform of several abuses in the regulation of confession, clerical 
celibacy, the excess of religious orders, and other disciplinary 
matters,- and the use of the vernacular in public worship, and 
quoted the saying of a grey-haired Protestant minister to himself, 
“Go hence, and when you have accomplished certain necessary 
reforms in your Church, you will absorb the whole of Pro- 
testantism.” Schulte, again, dwelt with much force on the 
corrupt and materialized aspects of — (Werkheiligkeit) in 
many Catholic countries, both of the Old and New World, and 
sharply denounced the glaring inconsistencies of the minority 
bishops, quoting in full a protest which they issued on April 10, 1870, 
in direct contradiction with their later words and acts. He also 
quoted the words of Bishop Hefele, in a letter written some 
months after the Council, from his cathedral city:—“I can 
as little conceal from myself in Rottenburg as in Rome 
that the new dogma has no real or trustworthy foundation in 
Scripture and Tradition, and is fraught with incalculable mischief 
to the Church, which never suffered a deadlier blow than on July 
18, 1870.” Schulte added that another Bishop, well known to 
be Cardinal Schwarzenberg, assured him he would neyer promul- 
gate the dogma in his diocese, which, however, he has since allowed 
to be done as a formality, and said to him further, “I can quite 
understand that there are many who receive it because they know 
nothing about it, but you cannot act otherwise than you do (in 
rejecting it); were you to do so, I should no longer be able to 
respect you.” But the most telling and impressive speech was 
that of Reinkens. He enumerated the various difficulties with 
which the movement had to contend in the ignorance, servility, and 
stupid indiiferentism of both clergy and laity, and the fear of 
worldly loss or even starvation which kept back thousands of the 
priesthood, and hundreds of thousands of the people whose trade 
or profession made them dependent on clerical and episcopal 
patronage. To this drawback must be added the terrorism 
exercised by a violent and unscrupulous press, but above all the 
cowardly defalcation of the bishops—a scandal without precedent 
in the history of the Church—in spite of their solemn and 
reiterated pledges, which had rudely shaken all public confidence 
and discredited religion itself in the popular mind. We cannot 
quote the whole of his indictment against them, but the sub- 
joined extract, with which our notice of this very interesting 
volume must be brought to a close, will sufficiently illustrate its 
character :— 

The bishops repeatedly protested at Rome that the Council was not free 
and its Ecumenical character would be challenged ; whereas now they tell 
us they had all the requisite freedom. But the documents to prove the con- 
trary are laid up in the archives. They solemnly declared that the dogma 
of Papal infaliibility is both in name and in fact unknown to Christian anti- 
quity,and that even at this day it is stillunknown by name in whole dioceses 
and countries ; they boldly asserted their conviction that it is no Catholic doc- 
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trine, because not found in Holy Scripture or in tradition ; they said that if 
it were made into a dogma the Church would commit suicide; they stated, 
in a work disseminated by Bishop Ketteler, that it would be a standin 
miracle for all ages if by such a dogma the Council should declare itse! 
superfluous, And now they come back and tell us that the dogma has in 
substance been taught in all ages. In Rome the bishops rose up to wit- 
ness to the truth, and said, “We bear this testimony because our 
official duty bids and our oath requires it; we can give no other 
witness.” And now, where is their official duty ? where is the oath 
which they have taken ? They said it would be the destruction of souls, 
and now they are destroying souls themselves. They declared in Rome 
that they taught an entirely different doctrine about the relations of 
Church and State from the ecclesiastico-political system of the Bulls of 
Boniface VIII. and Paul IV.—we may add the Syllabus of Pius IX.—accord- 
ing to which the Papal sovereignty is exalted above all States, princes, 
peoples, constitutions, and laws; they maintained {t to be impossible to 
reconstruct civil society on that system. But now they come back and be- 
have as though they had never professed any other doctrine, attempt the 
impossible, and wonder at governments coming into conflict with them, 
which they had themselves predicted as inevitable. At Rome they demon- 
strated from their own experience and from his briefs the design of Pius IX. 
to set aside by a sham Council the wholesome institution of Councils for 
ever hereafter; and now they deny it. They issued formal protests against 
all violations of their episcopal dignity and rights at the Council on the 
part of the Pope and his officials, which were to be entered on the records 
as a perpetual testimony of their disclaiming before men and before the 
dreadful Judgment Seat of God all responsibility for the consequences. 
And yet not two months afterwards they took this responsibility on their 
own shoulders, and so those protests are become a perpetual testimony 
that their appeal to the Judgment of God was a mere frivolous mockery, 


HAMPTON COURT. 
T is difficult to understand the course of reasoning by which 
Lord Granville persuaded himself that it was the duty of the 
House of Lords to give a second reading to the Bill for the dis- 


figurement of one of the most beautiful and picturesque parts of the 


ames, in the interests of a commercial Company which would 
save a little money by constructing its new works there instead of 
a little further up the river. The second reading of a Bill 
implies a general approval of the principles on which it is based. 
What are the principles of the Chelsea Water Bill? That a 
charming piece of landscape, not only highly prized by artists, 
but affording great enjoyment and refreshment to thousands 
of people of all classes, should be cut up and destroyed in 
order to suit the convenience and enhance the profits of a 
trading Company. Lord Granville admitted that this was the 
question at issue, but he said he did not see how the House 
of Lords could come to any conclusion upon it. He had 
received two sets of papers—one furnished by the promoters and 
the other by the opponents of the Bill. The latter asserted that 
the scheme of a great reservoir on the bank of the Thames, oppo- 
site the Pavilion Terrace at Hampton Court, would destroy one 
of the most beautiful places on the river. The promoters, on the 
other hand, contended that a well-built reservoir, being a work of 
public utility, would be much more delightful to contemplate than 
a disordered bank of reeds, osiers, and brushwood, or, as Lord 
Fitzwalter, with a fine eye for natural beauty, called it, “a flat 
marsh.” On this point Lord Fitzwalter and the Water Company 
happen to be at issue with the whole body of R.A.’s and A.R.A.’s, 
and indeed with the whole world of art. Surely this is a question 
which any person of ordinary intelligence can decide for himself. 
The Company put in certain plans which showed that what they 
wanted was to build a wall in the river for a length of some 
thousand yards. It is true that the Company professed to be willing 
to modify their yee and pleaded that those which had been de- 
posited were only a matter of form. Lord Salisbury very justly 
observed that this was pretty much the sort of language which 
is held by those obliging persons who offer young gentlemen 
money and require nothing more in return than a bit of paper 
which is only a form, and means nothing at all—only somehow 
when they get the bit of paper it turns out to be rather a formid- 
able and dangerous instrument. The House of Lords could only 
judge by the plans put before them, and if these plans did in- 
justice to the project of the Company, that was the Company’s 
own fault. It is quite clear at least that the Company were 
anxious, if they could only have their own way, to cut up the fine 

le of the osier-beds root and branch. 

t could not of course be seriously contended that the spot 
chosen by the Water Company for their reservoir was the only spot 
upon which it could possibly be erected. It is said that purer 
water can be obtained without any destruction of the amenity of 
the stream a little further up. However that may be, it may be 
taken for certain that water can be got elsewhere, and the ques- 
tion, therefore, was whether the convenience of the Company was 
to be allowed to override the interests of the general public, and 
whether the “flat marsh” was worth preserving. The House of 
Lords took a very rational course when they refused to call in the 
assistance of a Select Committee to decide whether the bank of 
the Thames opposite Hampton Court is an ugly marsh, which 
would be better hidden behind a neat wall, or whether it is a piece 
of landscape of singular loveliness, not only in itself, but 
as part of a surrounding scene of great natural beauty. To 
substitute a long, dull, blank, dismal, desolate wall for the 
green, feathery , would be simply to ruin not only that 
particular poh but the whole landscape. On other grounds a 
wall would be objectionable. It would dam up the river to the 
flooding of the Park, and it would increase the risk of fatal acci- 
dents to inexperienced boatmen, who, if capsized, would no longer 


culty in taking upon itself the msibili of deciding that on 
ublic grounds a would be HK that the “marsh” should 
let alone. We think the decision was a sound one, 
but what puzzles us is how it could have been for a moment 
doubted that the question was one on which their lordships as a 
body were perfectly competent to form an opinion, without ap- 
pointing a Committee to look at all sorts of mysterious plans and 
to listen to lawyers’ speeches. On one point we are rather afraid 
that Lord Granville was more accurate than Lord Salisbury. The 
latter argued that a private person would be able to ob- 
tain compensation if the outlook from his park were to be 
disfigured by such a wall as that which the Water Com- 
pany proposed to build; but Lord Granville doubted whether 
the aggrieved gentleman would have a locus standi before a Select 
Committee. The Duke of Richmond added that it would tax the 
ingenuity of the most expert lawyer to frame a petition which 
would enable the public to appear by counsel in the present 
instance. The Conservators of the Thames petitioned against the 
Bill of the Water Company, but their pleas related solely to the 
navigation of the river, and they would not have been listened 
to on the question of amenity. It is strange that Lord Granville 
did not see that his view of the matter, if correct, furnished the 
strongest possible argument in favour of rejecting the Bill at 
once, instead of sending it to a Select Committee, from which the 
public and private owners might both have found themselves ex- 
cluded. The principle at issue in this case is a highly mgt one, 
and it is one which has unfortunately been too much disregarded. 
Rights of way for the feet have been recognized from time imme- 
morial, and what may be called rights of way for the eyes would seem 
to be entitled to similar protection. It would not do of course to 
push the principle too far, but within certain limits easily understood 
it ought to be respected. On every side we see examples of the 
hideous disfigurement of public thoroughfares and important 
points of view for which we have to thank the Railway Com- 
panies. At the cost of a-very little inconvenience or expense this 
might in many cases have been avoided, or, at least, mitigated ; 
but there was nobody to look after the public interest in the 
matter, so the Companies had their own way and saved their 
twopence-halfpenny. If we had a real Edile, surely it would 
be a natural part of his work to keep an eye on such things, 


THE SUPPLY OF HORSES. 


T® when it is said that horses are scarce, itis merely meant that 
horses are dear, we must admit that it would be very strange 
if the price of horseflesh had not followed the upward movement 
of the prices of beef and mutton. As regards business, horses are 
not employed in the old way, but they are employed in many new 
ways; while, as regards pleasure, the increase of wealth causes 
them to be employed more numerously. Post-chaises and stage- 
coaches have gone out, but omnibuses and carriages to meet railway 
trains have come in. There is much more travelling than formerly, 
and it cannot be done without horses. Although the steam- 
engine carries us the greater part of our journey, we need the 
horse at the beginning and end of it. Indeed, the more we employ 
railways the greater is our want of horses. This has been shown 
to be true in war, and we know from our own experience that it 
is true in peace. ‘To take a familiar example, let us observe the 
collection of horses, ponies, and mules which do the work of 
tourists in Switzerland during the summer months. Whence 
they come at the beginning of the season and whither they go at 
the end of it may be uncertain, but there they are while the season 
lasts. But the tourists are brought to Switzerland by railway, and 
thus the use of steam-engines creates a demand for horses. The 
same remark may be made as to the Lake district of Cumberland, 
and other resorts of health and pleasure in the British Isles. Let 
us observe, again, the trade of the metropolis. However railways 
may be multiplied, horse power is needed to supplement their 
operations. The number of persons who are, or wish to be thought, 
busy increases, and if business involves moving from place to 
place in London, the only means of getting it done is to employ 
fast horses. The distribution throughout the country of news- 
papers published in London has of late years been organized with 
great completeness. These newspapers must be conveyed from 
the offices where they are published to the railway-stations in 
time for the early trains, and for this trade light carts and fast 
horses are indispensable. A good stamp of horse is necessary for 
this work, and those who undertake it are obliged to be liberal in 
price. If inquiry were made, it would doubtless appear that the 
price has risen during a few years, and it is very unlikely to 
diminish, We must remember that horses cannot be bred like 
rabbits in a hutch. They must have room to move if they are to 
be useful, and the land which they thus occupy is unavailable for 
raising other stock or produce. At the present price of lambs it 
does not pay the farmer to breed horses. This has been said upon 
good authority, and, if it be true, the existing scarcity or dearness 
is explained. We can increase the produce of our country, but 
there are no means of adding to its acreage except by reclamation 
from the sea. 

It has, indeed, been stated by Admiral Rous, that English 
thoroughbred stock has already suffered from want of space 
air. The “tight little island,” as our fathers loved to call it, has 
become in many respects too tight for their descendants. It is not 
so, says the Admiral, in France. The French are clever enough to 


be able to scramble on shore. The House of Lords had no diffi- | estimate the value of a great range, fifty-acre paddocks, fresh air, 
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and open sheds day and night. Admiral Rous thinks that our race- 
horses will eventually be beaten by those of France ; but he will not 
admit that the common complaints of deterioration of our stock 


‘are just. The allegation of degeneracy owing to the system of 


short races is treated by him as absurd. It isa fact that the 
English racehorse has increased in size, and it appears to be the 
Admiral’s oye that he has not fallen off in speed or stoutness. 
It is a fact that we have many more racehorses than we used to 
have. Admiral Rous does indeed admit that there are evils, but 
if he has pointed out the worst, the condition of things cannot be 
very bad. He complains that the owner of a stud horse has been 
required to pay Income-tax upon the profits made by him. The 
Income-tax Commissioners will doubtless accept the Admiral’s 
statement that the horse he mentions is the finest in the world ; 
but they may possibly consider it irrelevant to the question 
whether his owner is liable to pay “a percentage on his 
services.” The Admiral denounces “ the iniquitous tax on race- 
horses.” But, unfortunately, Parliament contains some influential 
members who regard, not the tax on racehorses, but racing 
and betting as iniquitous. It is stated by a Correspondent of 
Bell's Life that many country districts are ill supplied with 
stud horses, and, if this be so, an evil exists which Government 
might possibly remedy. Private competition in this matter 


peeve results which are described as unsatisfactory. Stallion 
ee 


ping is a troublesome, expensive, and risky sort of business, 


‘and few care to embark in it. Thus both quantity and quality of 
supply are apt to be deficient. An expenditure which was certain 
to 


either directly or indirectly remunerative to the country 
could hardly be eg mage by the House of Commons. We 
should thus obtain better horses, and the facility of breeding 
would perhaps increase the number of them. The Correspondent 
describes the gree of the French Government five-and- 
thirty years ago, when they began to buy some of our best stallions 
such as The Baron, Faugh-a- h, Cossack, and the Flying 
Dutchman, and thus introduced horse-racing worthy of the name 
into France. This experiment succeeded so well that, as Admiral 
Rous says, the French are likely to beat us in the end. Their 
stallions for getting racing stock are now entirely in private hands, 
and “the French Government is thus left in exactly the same 
position that our Government might be in, and with great utilit 
to the country—namely, lookers-on so far as the Turf is concern 
but guardians of its fruits, by selecting a number of horses 
admirably suited to the pu each year, as they do in France, 
from the racing drafts, and having a stud of its own to advance the 
breeding of half- bred horses, and to double the supply.” This seems 
to be good sense ; it promises valuable results at a moderate outlay, 
by means to which the most scrupulous opponent of racing could 
not object. Even a Quaker was willing to give money to pull 
down a church, and it cannot be wrong to pay for taking a horse 
off the Turf. As the writer in Bell’s Life urges, if France, Prussia, 
and Russia have done what we now require to do, by simply taking 
the English Turf as their source, why cannot England herself do 
the same? Whatever may be said as to the condition of our 
Turf, it is good enough to supply stud horses for the p above 
indicated. The existing demand for horses of quality would 
thus be in a fair way to be supplied. Besides keeping stud horses 
itself for this purpose, Government might encourage private owners, 
and at the same time furnish a guarantee of quality, by giving 
premiums, as is done in France. 

A proposal of Captain H. M. Hozier, in a paper read some 
time since at the United Service Institution, goes even further 
in the same direction. He is anxious to provide horses suit- 
able for army train purposes in case of invasion, and with this 
object he would locate Clydesdale or Suffolk stallions in various 
districts, and open them to free use by farmers, provided that 
the stock should be liable to be taken by the Government in 
case of war at a fixed price. A superior class of sires might im- 

rove and enlarge the breed of cavalry horses upon the same terms. 
Saptain Hozier further proposes “at least one or two Govern- 
ment studs,” but we doubt whether this recommendation can be 
justified either by the reasons which he adduces or otherwise. “ It 
pears,” he says, “as if we could not long trust to the Turf,” now 
that the prevalence of short races and handicapping allows worthless 
horses to be kept in training. Admiral Rous designates the argument 
that English horses have deteriorated owing to short races as the 
atest absurdity of the newspapers. ‘The Correspondent of 

8 Life states facts which appear to show that the early 
attempts of the French Government to obtain good horses by 
heavy weights and long courses were unsuccessful. These 
authorities deserve Captain Hozier’s attention, and he may 
perhaps be disposed to think that the Turf, even as it is likely 
to be conducted in future years, may be capable of furnishing all that 
is required under proper management. We must not, however, 
forget what Admiral Rous has forcibly indicated, that neither 
Government nor private persons can expect to obtain good 
horses without paying a fair price for them. It is ludicrous 
to complain that horses are not cheap when sheep and oxen are 
extravagantly dear. The discussion of this subject would be 
assisted if we could ascertain beyond doubt how many horses 
there really are in England. Thus much, at any rate, Govern- 
ment could do for us, Admiral Rous, who knows as much as 
most men about such matters, only says that he is convinced— 
apparently by some inferential process—that in 1873 there isa 
greater number of horses of every description in England than ever 
was known before. Captain Hozier says that the total number of 
horses in the country is “theoretically ” 2,150,000. Earl Gran- 


ville, in the House of Lords, gave nearly the same number 
as that which “ may be stated.” We are told that last year horseg 
for the transport service of the Autumn Mancuvres were ob- 
tained with very t wr | and this year they are 
not likely to be obtained at all. This means, we suppose, 
not that suitable horses do not exist, but that they could not be 
obtained except at an extravagant price. But if we cannot move 
a small army in time of peace, we are very unlikely to be able to 
move a large army in time of war. The choice, therefore, seems 
to lie between buying at whatever price dealers choose to name 
in an emergency and forming and maintaining a transport train of 
horses which would be “ eating their heads off” when their services 
were not required. We may as well admit that this is only part 
of a and important subject. Not only horses but men 
become dearer for army purposes every year, and perhaps the only 
efficient means of national security is to impose a sort of conscrip- 
tion on both alike. One objection to Government studs or any 
large assemblage of horses for transport purposes is their liability 
to disease, The plan proposed by Captain Hozier is a sort of 
limited conscription, and perhaps his idea might be carried 
further. There might be an enrolment and organization of 
horses suitable for transport, and all such horses would be 
liable to be taken by the State in case of war at a fixed 

rice. The owners would have to consider that they might 

ave to choose between a moderate price from their own Govern- 
ment and no price at all from an invader. We do not believe that 
the resources of the country in this respect would, if properly 
organized, be found inadequate. Generally speaking, demand 
produces supply; and, as Admiral Rous says, the accession of 
national wealth has increased the demand for superior articles in 
horseflesh, to which he might add that the prosperity of agricul- 
ture and commerce must have required large numbers of useful 
animals, and we have not heard that they have not been forth- 
coming. But it is really idle to discuss this question in the 
absence of accurate statistics. The Committee of the House of 
Lords will probably obtain the best available information ; and as 
hereditary wisdom is particularly wise in horseflesh, we shall hope 
to understand thissubject better in three months’ time. Looking to 
thelarge increase of racehorses in the last few years, it appears very 
unlikely that horses of other descriptions have become scarce, But 
it would be very strange if they had not become dear. 


CANADIAN DELIGHTS, 


w= the snow was on the ground, or worse, when it was 
melting dismally into slush and slough, it was certainly 
rather exasperating to read those letters in the Times about the 
heavenly climate of Sicily. One enthusiastic writer having gone 
into ecstasies over the mild and genial atmosphere of Palermo in 
autumn and winter, another rebuked him for having, by a vain 
attempt at describing what was simply beyond description, done 
disparagement to the rapturous delights of the Sicilian climate. 
There is a story of Mr. Samuel Rogers being once in a company 
who were all speaking of the good fortune of a young fellow, who, 
with a pleasant appearance and more than common parts, had 
just come into a fine property and distinguished rank, “Thank 
God,” said Rogers, “at any rate he has bad teeth.’ We must 
confess to experiencing a feeling of relief of a somewhat similar 
kind when we read “ Viator’s ” experiences of the Sicilian Paradise. 
He was nearly frozen in April in the best hotel in Palermo, 
famished at Syracuse, doubled up with cholera at Messina, and, 
though he has made many sea voyages, crossing the Atlantic four 
times, he never suffered so much as on the way from Palermo to 
Naples. We are thankful too to that other correspondent who 
threw in a word about the brigands. All this helps to diminish the 
kind of desperation with which the previous accounts of Sicily 
rather tended to inspire one. Although we have this time got 
rid of our snow pretty smartly, it would be unwise in the midst of 
so many odd pereg r revolutions to assume that we have 
seen the last of winter for the year. It is an old consolation that 
every kind of weather is good in its way, and perhaps it is 
wiser to think of the good points of a hard winter than to 
pine for unattainable sunshine. We can hardly imagine a 
more comforting exercise even for a frozen-out foxhunter than the 
perusal of the Recollections of Canada (Chapman and Hall), 
which have just been published by two English officers, Lieu- 
tenant Carlile and Lieutenant-Colonel Martindale. These gentle- 
men assure us that the great mistake which people make in 
visiting Canada is that they go in summer and rush through the 
country imagining that they have seen and understand it all. 
In reality nobody can understand Canada who does not see it 
in winter. Then alone it is that its peculiarities are visible, and 
that the national dress, habits, amusements, necessities, and con- 
trivances all come to light. ‘No one can know anything of 
Canada who has not passed at least one winter in it” ; and the im- 
pression which Lieutenant Carlile and Lieutenant-Colonel Mar- 
tindale—the one as artist and the other as author—succeed in 
conveying of the nage of a Canadian winter is extremely 
pleasant and stimulating. It quite disposes one to deplore the 
want of rigour in our ordinary winter weather, and to place our 
ideal climate not in Palermo, but Quebec. 

First, there is sliding and toboganning. “Hunting,” we are 
calmly told, in England “ supplies to some extent toboganning ”’—in 
other words, it is in its way a tolerable substitute for it. “They 
have indeed many features in common, but”—tell it not to the 
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_ Pytchley—“ the latter has advantages over hunting.” This is not 

a mere dogmatic assertion; reasons are given for it. In both 

sports those who engage in them have the benefit of fresh 

alr, nee exercise, society, fun, and some degree of danger; 
wut then hunters cost money, a hard frost puts a stop to 

your sport, and in any case you cannot hunt at night. A 

fine finish by moonlight is a feat which the foxhunters have 

yet to achieve. Toboganning, however, is strong just where hunt- 
ang is weak. It utilizes the frost and snow ; it is as cheap as it is 
exhilarating ; and, if you like, and the moon is out, you can keep 
it up by night as well as day. In Canada there are three ways of 

oing over the snow—sliding, toboganning, and sleighing. You 
ad by sliding—say at five or six years old. All the apparatus 
you require for the purpose is a bit of wood just big enough to sit 
upon, slightly turned up at one end, and with iron or wooden 
runners underneath. There is hardly a child so poor as not to 

_ possess one, but of course they vary in shape and work- 

; senate. These sliding machines are taken to the top 
of a slope of snow, the riders take their places in them, 

_ one to each, and down they go, shooting over the snow 

at the rate of fifteen or twenty miles an hour. The tobogan is a 

development of this primitive institution. It is of much the same 

_ shape, except that the curve at the end is more decided, and that it 
is larger, stronger, and more highly finished. It varies somewhat in 
length and breadth, but is usually made of a piece of ash, about 
nine or ten feet long, eighteen inches wide, and a quarter of an 
inch thick. It isas smooth as glasson the under side, and rolled 
up at the front, where the rope runs through by which it is “ety 

ong. Three can travel in it, one sitting behind the other, but 
two is the usual number. e of the Fae is steersman or 
steerswoman, and steers with the hand or foot; the least touch is 
enough to change the direction of the tobogan on the glazed sur- 
face of the snow. Sometimes two or three to s are lashed 
together like a train of iages, but these combinations are 
rather apt to end in an upset; even if this happens, however, it 
is seldom that anybody is the worse for it. It is only rubbing 
off the snow, which is as as dust, applying a little snow 
or a fur glove to a frost-bitten ear, and then off again. 

‘ Next comes the horse or pony sleigh. The sleigh tandem is 
the most fashicnable turn-out, and there is a Tandem Club 
which knows some tricks that would make the four-in-hand 
people open their eyes. One of the favourite drives in winter is 
to the Montmorenci Falls. At this season, in place of the swift 
St. Lawrence, there stretches a vast field of snow with here and 
there great bare patches of uneven ice, and the waters which still 
resist the frost rushing through narrow openings. Where the 
Montmorenci Riverinsummerflingsitself over the rocky ridgewhich 
forms the top of the Fall are large ice-channels or ve. bog through 

‘ which the waters run and dash over the frozen rocks beneath. 
At the foot of the Fall there is a huge cone formed by the freezin 
of the spray, and down this cone there is much adventurous an 
exciting sliding. The descent is usually made with a guide, who 
sits in front. The sleigh flashes swilt as lightning down the 
surface of this cone, and then shoots far away over the glassy 
St. Lawrence. 

It is sometimes said of a Canadian skater that he can do 
anything on the ice except fi It is at the Rink in Quebec that 
the most ae gp and fantastic feats of this kind are performed. 
A long, low, rather barn-like a building, with dressing- 
rooms for ladies and gentlemen on either side as you enter; an 
orchestra, supplied with a stove at the upper end ; and a floor which 
consists of a beautiful sheet of pure, clear ice, round which, at a 
height of some fifteen inches above the ice, runs a wooden plat- 
form, with seats for spectators—this is the Rink. It opens at 
nine in the morning, and is first visited by the little folk and afew 

' raw but resolute learners of riper years. Towards eleven arrive the 

outh and fashion of Quebec, who practise briskly till lunch-time ; 
in the afternoon there is another d gathering; and at night 
ovens oe up briskly by gualight. Quadrille sets are often 
danced to the music of the band. The centre of the Rink is 
usually left for dancers and first-rate “figure” skaters, while the 

- rest are content to fly round and round in the outer circles. The 

tlemen wear knickerbockers, wide-a-wakes, and sbort tight- 
tting pilot coats; the ladies, seal-skin jackets, hats, and muffs, 
and skirts just brief enough not to get in the way, from beneath 
which the little skates glance in and out like flashing silver. 
The seal-skin jacket and hat, with, out of doors, the “ cloud,” 
thrown across the lower part of the face and round the neck, so as 
to allow only the bright eyes to be seen above, make up, our 
authors think, the true national costume of Canada. Occasion- 
ally a carnival is held on the Rink, when the company all 
appear in fancy dresses—a brilliant and lively sight, as may well 
be believed. Snow-shoe parties are another form of winter 
amusements. Snow-shoes are, we imagine, so well known now that 
there is no need to describe them. They have the appearance of 
magnified rackets, and though great dexterity and swiftness may 
be shown in the use of them, it is difficult to make a very graceful 
especially women, planted on these wide-spreading, o sha 
estals of ash and network Groat 
istances may, however, be traversed in snow-shoes, with compara- 
tively little fatigue, and without them locomotion in many 
parts would be simply impracticable. On the whole, our 
artist and author present a very genial and attractive picture, 
or series of pictures, of winter life in Canada. It is im- 
possible not to feel something of the exhilaration of the keen, 


clear, frosty air, and of the varied exercises of the ice and snow, 
as we turn over their amusing pages. We catch their enthusiasm 
for toboganning and the Rink, and are tempted to mourn over our 
brief visitations of frost and snow, which are usually gone again 
before there is time to get our skates outor rig up a sleigh. We 
have heard of dauntless Scots in India constructing artificial 
curling grounds with the help of resin and some other materials 
which were fused into a slippery imitation of ice, but the Scot in 
London has not yet pots tee as far as we are aware, in making 
himself in this respect independent of the tantalizing climate. 
The sheets of water in the Parks are seldom frozen over except 
to a degree that tempts the reckless or unwary to a cold bath, and 
raises hopes which are not destined to be fulfilled. It is difficult 
to see how skill in skating and kindred sports can be attained 
without ice to practise on, and one of the drawbacks to the 


enjoyment ofan English visitor in Canada during the winter 


must be his inability to take part confidently in the poser 
exercises of the season. There is one point in which London 
might certainly take a lesson from Quebec. We gather from 
these “ Recollections,” that the Canadians, notwithstanding their 
abundance of snow, take care to prevent accumulations of it 
from blocking up their streets. Snow-carts, mounted on rollers, 
and huge snow-shovels are provided for clearing away the snow 
from the streets after every fall. It is perhaps the comparative 
rarity of the phenomenon which yses London so completely ; 
for it may be doubted whether there is any other capital where 
the iceberg of Waterloo Place would be tamely tolerated, with- 
out remonstrance, and almost without surprise, for days and 
w 


THE THEATRES. 


2 dramatic version of Man and Wife which has been pro- 


duced at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre is, we fear, rather 
deficient in the elements of durable success. Lawyers and doctors 
are valuable members of ma but paw they are more use- 
fully engaged in winding-up Joint-Stock Companies or human 
lives than in bringing about the catastrophe of a p 2 Complaints 
against the Scotch law of marriage, however well founded, fall 
rather heavily on the ear; and when an eminent surgeon discourses 
on the danger of excessive devotion to athletics, we feel tempted 
to echo the remark of one of his hearers, that all that has been in 
the newspapers some time ago. It is open to the author to pro- 
test either in novel or play against boat-races, and we may expect 
that during the next few weeks he will receive a tolerably em- 
phatic answer. Undergraduates of Oxford and Cambridge who 
visit this theatre may console themselves by remembering that the 
dislike which Miss Blanche Lundie expresses for University oars 
is not shared by the majority of her sex. The lugubrious warn- 
ings of the surgeon may perhaps be balanced by observing 
that some distinguished ‘oarsmen live long enough to attain 
eminence in other than athletic pursuits, as is witnessed by the 
fact that two of the best performers of their time at Cambridge 
are now judges of the Court of Common Pleas. Youthful hearers 
of this play are likely to be more strongly impressed by the fact that 
the public put their money on Geoffrey Delamayne for the foot- 
race at 5 to 4 than by his early death. We have not the least ex- 
pectation that Mr. Wilkie Collins will succeed either in abolishing 
athletics or in reforming the Scotch law of marriage. It is per- 
haps unreasonable to object in general to plays and novels with a 
urpose, but experience shows that the objection is well founded. 
Tt could hardly have been expected that this particular novel 
would make a good play, and all that can be said is that the best 
workmanship t been applied to rather indifferent materials. 
The play founded on the Woman in White was more effective 
than this play, but the author is fortunate in having entrusted it 
to a manager who makes the very best of it. The performance is 
highly satisfactory. At this theatre almost any play may be seen 
once for the sake of the company who act it, and we can onl 
regret that Man and Wife is not sufficiently attractive in itse 
for repeated visits. But it must be owned that a law-suit in 
foro domestico is rather a weak conclusion. 

The protest of the author against athletics enables him to 
relieve his feelings with advantage to himself and without harm 
to anybody else. A judge once said of a person who desired to 

rotest against his phe a “Let him protest, and go about 
fis business.” He makes one of his characters truly say that thefe is 
no enthusiasm in the nation so genuine and general as that which 
is excited by the University boat-race. If this play is performed, © 
as it probably will be, on the night before the boat-race comes off, 
some confirmation of the foregoing remark will probably be witnessed 
in the theatre. This is the second time that the stroke-oar of an 
Oxford boat has been presented on the stage, and the censure ef 
Mr. Wilkie Collins is preferable to the adulation of Mr. Bouci- 
cault, Stillit is rather upon to be talked 
at by the ladies and Sir Patrick, and to be solemnly warned by an 
eminent surgeon to be on his guard against excitement. A great 
deal of nonsense is written in glorification of athletics, and it is 
sap ages that one author should write nonsense on the other side. 

ur only objection to this nonsense is that for theatrical purposes 


it is Geoffrey Delamayne on the stage is merely a coarse, 


vulgar brute. It is of course conceivable that a man of his 

manners and morals may be a good oar, ora fast runner, but we 

should have said, until this author instructed us to the contrary, 

that a devotion to athletic sports was something, although not 
B 3 
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much, in such a man’s favour. It appears to be forgotten by the 
author that, if Geoffrey Delamayne were not a or running 
races, he would be doing something else, and probably something 
worse. In this point of view the devotion of young men to 
athletics is generally beneficial. Some of them no doubt neglect, 
for the sake of cricket and boating, more important matters ; but 
among varieties of mental idleness, that which is combined with 
bodily activity is least objectionable. If we com our own 
time with that which preceded the general cultivation of athletics, 
we shall scarcely desire to go back, say, to the habits and pleasures 


of the Regency. The young man who worshi and strove 
to imitate Byron’s hens of himself weal surely have 


been better employed in training for a boat-race. We do 
ye however, find fault with the author’s denunciations of 
athletics in his novel, where he gives some amusing caricatures 
of scenes at Putney and other places; but in the play we get his 
denunciations, and nothing else. Unfortunately this novel, which 
would not perhaps make an effective drama at any theatre, 
is re unsuitable to supply the void left by the lamented 
death of Mr. Robertson. The love-making of Arnold Brinkworth 
and Miss Lundie is the sort of thing we have been used to see; 
and in Sir Patrick Lundie we recognize the old gentleman who 
was in Mr. Robertson’s time indispensable. The play begins hope- 
fully; but the departure of Anne Silvester from Windygates puts 
an end to the pleasure, not only of the party there assembled, but 
of the audience at the theatre. The humour of the Scotch waiter 
at the inn is tedious in the pages of the novel, and still more upon 
the stage. The distress of Anne Silvester and the storm would 
be tog well at the Adelphi Theatre, but they are rather out of 

lace here. When we get back into the library at Windygates, and 
) wean is reading Milton to Blanche, we feel as if we were at 
home once more after an involuntary and disagreeable absence :— 

“ Who’s try am I to read ? ” inquired Arnold. 

“An y's,” said Blanche. “ This is another of my impulses. I am 
aries, for some poetry. I don’t know whose poetry ; and I don’t know 
why. 


We are quoting from the novel, and these words and more that 
follow are exactly repeated on the stage. Arnold goes to the 
nearest bookshelf, and takes down the first volume that his hand 
hts on. It is “ Paradise Lost. A Poem. By John Milton.” 
either of them has ever read Milton. “ Another instance of 
sympathy between us,” says Blanche. ‘ No educated person 
ought to be ignorant of Milton. Let us be educated persons. 
Please begin.” He prepares to obey, but places himself too far 
off. “You must sit,”  y she, “where I can look at you. 
My attention wanders, if I don’t look at people while they 
read.” He takes a stool at Blanche’s feet, and begins 
Paradise Lost. He reads a few lines, and stops. “ Beautiful!” 
say Blanche. ‘“ What a shame it seems to have had Milton all 
this time in the library and never to have read him yet! We will 
have mornings with Milton, Arnold. He seems long, but we are 
both young, and we may live to get to the end of him.” All 
this reads very well, and sounds infinitely better when Miss 
Wilton speaks it. We cannot enough regret that Mr. Collins 
has not given us more in the same style, instead of ponderous 
testimony against athletics, and mazy expositions of Scotch law. 
Some demon must surely have whispered to Mr. Collins to have 
a purpose. If only he could have picked out all the best dialogue 
from his book, and strung it together in almost any hasty way, he 
would have succeeded better than he has done. But let neither 
author, manager, nor audience be discouraged. In the first place, 
the play might have been far worse. There is a terrible person, 
called Hester Detheridge, in the story, who has happily been 
consigned for dramatic purposes to oblivion, and there is a 
murder, or attempted murder, with other horrors, for which 
sudden death by a rapid “failure of vital power” is 
substituted on the stage. We may remark, by the way, that 
the eminent surgeon who prophesies Geoffrey Delamayne’s early 
death makes his professional observation of one who is not pro- 
perly his patient ina somewhat obtrusive and disagreeable way. 
it comes to a question of good manners, we do not think that 
the athletic gentlemen are the sole offenders ; and if a stranger had 
stared at Delamayne as the eminent surgeon does, we should not 
be surprised nor greatly shocked if that irascible young gentleman 
had hit him between the eyes. The social features of Sir Patrick 
Lundie’s character are well drawn in the novel, and it is a pity 
that on the sage his professional aspect is made rather too promi- 
nent. Mr. Toole lately underwent the process of being nonsuited, 
and it must have been difficult even for him to have imparted any 
life or interest to a dry legal form. It is nearly the same when 
Mr. Hare, in the character of Sir Patrick, explains the bearing upon 
the epee of marriage or no marriage of the letter produced 
by the gouty waiter. If, in spite of the desire of the public to be 


that we almost forget the extent to which French authors are in- 
debted to our novelists. Nothing is more common than to discover 
in the feuilleton of a French newspaper some well-known English 
story of which we feel dis to say that, like Bottom the 
‘weaver, it is translated indeed. The story of Jack Sheppard was 
published more than thirty years ago and was widely read. It was 
then dramatized, and had a good run, and now we suppose that 
even the songs which hel to make it popular are forgotten, 
It afterwards became the foundation of a French drama which has 
lately been translated or adapted back again into English and pro- 
duced at the Queen’s Theatre. The original Jack Sheppard was 
apprenticed to a carpenter, and now that he has received a French 
ooieh he claims to be comparatively respectable. Itis to be hoped 
that the Lord Chamberlain is satisfied that the minds of youth are 
not likely to be unsettled by the example of this illustrious 

rison-breaker now that his name is changed. Our old friend 

lueskin has lost, not only his name, but much of his character. 
His nose is jolly, as it used to be, but he no longer sings its 
praises. Miss oteen in the = of the youthful hero throws in 
an appropriate bit from the Beggar’s Opera, but she does not 
revive the song which Mrs. Keeley made so popular. Even the 
name of Jonathan Wild is changed, and on the whole the*play is 
very inferior in interest to the Jack Sheppard which we remember. 
But at any rate little boys are not likely to wish to be brought 
up to the business of housebreaking after witnessing it. 


REVIEWS. 


MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD ON DOGMA.* 


R. ARNOLD is happier than many of his contemporaries; 

he has clear views on religious subjects, and is able to give 

them ingenious and lucid expression. But even this happiness 
has its limits, and Mr. Arnold may possibly be disappointed on 
finding a disposition prevalent to deny that approval to his 
matter which is freely granted to his manner. Such a distinction, 
of course, should in his case be drawn with caution, and not 
insisted on too much; for Mr. Arnold is a man of genius, and 
with him, however it may be with the herd of common men, 
matter and manner are intimately connected. But there is 
reason to think that he allows manner to overrule matter; so 
that his opinions are insensibly determined, to no inconsider- 
able extent, by their fitness to be put into am ogee elegant, 
and oednsicually sarcastic language. Culture is his special pro- 
vince; and by culture he means, knowing the best that has 
been thought and said in the world. To gain this knowledge, 
he tells us, we must read a great deal, and read on system; 
we shall then acquire the power of estimating the proportion and 
relation of what we read, and shall attain the tact which comes in 
a fair and clear mind from a wide experience. Of specialists, as 
such, he has a low opinion; they are apt to be deficient in culture, 
and therefore to lack that delicacy of perception which is perhaps 
more necessary than any other quality for drawing a right con- 
clusion from facts. Mr. Arnold thus seems to be of opinion that, 
if we ate to discover the truth on any subject, we have more 
need to know a good deai about many things than to be thoroughly 
acquainted with the subject in hand. Whether this opinion is 
right or wrong, it is evidently liable to frequent and tempting 
abuse. How delightful it is to the instinctive vanity and idle- 
ness of human nature to be assured that the discursive and 
flighty intellect which looks at the world from above, and takes 
habitually bird’s-eye views of things, is a nobler and more success- 
ful instrument than powers devoted to patient and carey: 9g 
inquiry. What pleasure it would give many of us to think that, 
if we read with a view of picking out the best things that have 
been thought and said, oad write in such a manner as to supply 
inferior minds with neat ideas and nice quotations in abundance, 
we shall be mode] students, wise thinkers, and edifying authors. 
Mr. Arnold is himself superior to any such delusion, but his un- 
skilful disciples must be in great danger of it. Woe to them if, 
without being masters of his almost inimitable grace, they take, 
as he does, a — of Goethe, or a text of the Bible, or some 
pes original conception, play with it as a juggler does with a 
gilded ball, and leave off at last, apparently with the impression 


| that they have proved something. But enough of Mr. Arnold’s 
| manner, and caricatures of it, for the present. The subject is one 


amused, this play should fall somewhat flat, the author may con- | 


sole himself by remembering that it would be feasible to re-write | 


it for another theatre in the style which Mr. Boucicault adopted 
when he brought the Oxford crew on the stage of Drury e 
Theatre. The scene at Putney, where Delamayne has undertaken 
torun for the South of England in the foot-race, would be worth 
money at almost any theatre except that which has brought out 
this play. We can only hope that the pleasure of hearing them- 
selves and their pursuits prettily abused will take all lovers of 
athletic sports at least once to this theatre, and we think that in 
return Miss Blanche Lundie should condescend on the evening of 
the boat-race to wear the colour of the winning crew. 

We hear so much of the obligations of our dramatists to France 


that may attain more significance when we have considered some 

of the results at which he has arrived in theology. They ma 

seem strange, but then we must remember that, on Mr. Arnold’s 
rinciples, theology is, or ought to be, a branch of general 
iterature. 

Mr. Arnold’s book, according to its second title, is an essay 
towards the better apprehension of the Bible. He speaks 
of the Bible as a whole with much respect, and with- 
out showing the least inclination to sacrifice the Cid to the 
New Testament. He tells us that we can as well imagine 
a@ man with a sense for sculpture not cultivating it by the 
help of the remains of Greek art, or a man with a sense for 
poetry not cultivating it by the help of Homer and Shakspeare, as 
@ man with a sense for conduct not cultivating it by the help of 


* Interature and Dogma: an Essay towards a better apprehension of the 
Bible. By Matthew Arnold, D.C.L., formerly Professor of Poetry in the 
age of Oxford and Fellow of Oriel College. London: Smith, Elder, 

0, 1873. 
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the Bible. As long as the world lasts, all who want to make pro- 
gress in righteousness will come to Israel for inspiration, as to the 
people who have had the sense for righteousness most glowing 
and strongest. If men during some general convulsion of thought 
throw away the Bible, they will return to it for this simple reason, 
that do withoutit. And, as Mr. Arnold holds religion 
to have been given to the Jews in Old Testament times, he holds 

_ it to have been given anew by Christ. We are told that there is 
undoubtedly in the Old Testament the germ of Christianity, and 
that the incomparable sae ase of the religion founded by Christ 
comes from his having developed it. If we inquire more precisely 
respecting the nature and contents of this development, Mr. 
Arnold has a formula in readiness. Jesus, he informs us, had a 
method, a secret, and an element. The ‘method of Jesus is 
repentance, involving an — to conscience or consciousness, 
and a life-giving change of the inner man. The secret of Jesus 
turns on the idea of two lives, one life being connected with the 
lower and transient self, and the other —— full of joy, endu- 
rance, and felicity in connexion with the higher and permanent 
self. As repentance is the great word attaching to the method 
of Jesus, so the key-word of his secret is e—peace considered 
as the result of living to one’s real and higher self, and dying 
to one’s lower and apparent self. Associated with both the 
method and the secret of Jesus is the element in which, in Jesus, 
both method and secret worked; the medium through which 
both the method and the secret were exhibited. The Greek name 
of this element is epietkeia, the English, mildness; and Mr. 
Arnold is careful to tell us that this total stamp of grace and 
truth, this exquisite conjunction and balance, in an element of 
mildness, of a method of inwardness perfectly handled and a self- 
renouncement perfectly kept, was found in Jesus alone. But 
traces of the forms of excellence which were once so thoroughly 
united may be seen scattered elsewhere, both among individuals 
and communities, Thus Protestantism, with its inwardness and sin- 
cerity, and its direct appeal to the individual conscience, may be con- 
sidered as an effort of return to the “method,” while Catholicism has 
laid hold on the “secret” of self-renouncement, and has strenuously, 
however blindly, employed it. Protestantism has the method of 
Jesus, with his secret too much left out of mind; Catholicism has 
his secret, with his method too much left out of mind ; neither 
has his unerring balance, his intuition, his sweet reasonableness. 
When Mr. Arnold thinks of the bitter and contentious temper of 
Puritanism, and then of St. Theresa and her sweetness, her never- 
sleeping hatred of detraction, he is tempted almost to say that 
there was more of Jesus in St. Theresa’s little finger than in John 
Knox’s whole body. On the other hand, he observes that the 
secret by itself produces such phenomena as St. Simeon Stylites 
on his column and Lacordaire flogging himself on his deathbed— 
phenomena in which there is a minimum of sweet reasonableness 
and mildness. 

So far Mr. Arnold leads us by the judicious employment of the 
literary faculty. His results, perhaps, are rather more definite in 
appearance than in fact, and have the kind of attractiveness which 
is proper, not to sober certainties, but to ingenious conjectures. The 
“method,” and the “secret,” and the “element” enable us to re 
acknowledged truths in a somewhat new light ; but they are not 
the keys to any special mysteries, and produce clearness mainly 
by limiting the field of vision. They certainly leave us in utter 
ignorance on many questions regarding that great personage of 
the New Testament in whom, according to Mr. Arnold and professed 
theologians alike, the excellences which the words indicate met 
in unexampled perfection. Mr. Arnold generally calls him Jesus, 
and sometimes, though not so often, Christ. e naturally wish 
to know whether Mr. Armold thinks that Jesus was the Christ— 
the Messiah for whom, as time went on, the Jewish people learned 
to look with increasing fulness of expectation. Here, it would 
seem, the perplexities of Mr. Arnold and his readers begin to- 
gether. He finds no difficulty in admitting that Jesus called him- 
self the Messiah, the Son of God; and that therefore for his 
disciples, and for Christendom after them, Jesus was and is the 
Christ. He brought with him a peculiar kind of elevated moral 
teaching, which, according to Mr. Arnold, is equivalent to salva- 
tion; and therefore he had a right to apply to himself the current 
titles of the Messiah, as the expected bringer of the salvation of 
God. He was no encourager of theosophy, and his concern was 
with his countrymen’s idea of salvation, not with their terms for 
designating the bringer of it. Again, we cannot perfectly trust 
the reporters of his words; for he was far above their heads, and 
they may, indeed must, sometimes unintentionally have misrepre- 
sented him. Before Christ came the Jews had their Aberglaube, 
their extra belief, their poetical fancy, or, in a legitimate sense of 
the word, their superstition; and this turbid Aberglaube was 
borrowed by the disciples of Jesus, and transferred wholesale to 
Christ. In what sense therefore Jesus was the Messiah must re- 
main more or less uncertain; though there is room for supposing 
him to be something inconceivably great and wonderful; as 
wonderful, indeed, as anything his disciples supposed him to be, 
though in a different manner. 

At this point, then, the power of simple culture seems to fail 
us. If we desire, as we very reasonably may, to learn from the 


New Testament something distinct about the personage who is its 
er subject, or about the teaching which is derived from 

im as from its spring and centre, Mr. Arnold has little or no- 
thing to offer except doubts and negations. He can accept the 


rdinary language of the Bible only with explanations and modifi- 
cations whi 


make it strangely indefinite. He dislikes the word 


we are to read influence; for Paraclete, muse 0; ity. 
The soundest definition of God which, according rh, Ha ‘Amnold, 
one knows. It is per- 


religious =m will ever attain, is the 
fectly clear that on this footing there is no possibility of ing 
any way in religious speculation. “God is a Spirit” is intelli- 
gible; but the mind stands aghast before such a formula as “ The 
best one knows is an influence.” Accordingly Mr. Arnold escapes 
as rapidly as possible from what he is pleased to call the “im- 
mense literary misapprehension” of orthodox divinity, though ap- 
prehension in its place he has none whatever to give us. He has 
no precise theory of miracles, except that they are a form of 
thaumaturgy, of which the spirit of the age is disposing in spite of 
Lourdes and La Salette. The creeds, which embody the spirit of 
another age, are not worthy his ve consideration. The 
Apostles’ Creed contains no mention of either the “ method” or 
the “secret”; it is the popular science of Christianity, as the 
Nicene Creed is its learned science, and the Athanasian Creed 
its learned science with a strong dash of violent and vindictive 
temper. Real science, according to Mr. Arnold, in such matters there 
can be none. He stands fast, armed with the method, the secret, 
and the element, and tries to adhere to the purely experimental 
process, even when dealing with the — of immortality. 
Bible dogma, or the essence of Scripture, is, according to Mr. 
Arnold, a very simple thing indeed. For the Old Testament it is, 
“ To him that ordereth his conversation aright shall be shown the 


‘salvation of God” ; and, for the New Testament, “ Follow Jesus.” 


It is a rule of conduct, conduct being three-fourths of life; and 
therefore it is enough. Mr, Arnold is very fond of reminding his 
readers how large a proportion of life is occupied by conduct, and 
how exceedingly simple a thing, speculatively, conduct is. So it 
may be for ordinary men under ordinary circumstances, and for 
extraordinary men of a certain type under any circumstances what- 
ever. According to Mr. Arnold, we have only to fulfil the law of 
our being, to feel that we are succeeding and hitting the mark in 
our conduct, and the feeling will bring happiness. Very true in 
many cases. A quiet tradesman attends to his business, makes his 
money, feels that he fulfils the law of his being, and is happy. A 
considerable performer on the stage of the world learns his part 
well, plays it carefully, lives decorously, dies gracefully, and per- 
haps with his last breath calls on the bystanders to applaud. But 
men who consider ultimate issues do not always find it so easy to 
discover with any precision the law of their being; and suffering, 
struggling humanity has often to try very long at ordering its 
conversation right before earning that sweet recompense of satis- 
faction which comes from success. Mr. Arnold’s experimental 
method is of no use in cases such as these—that is, in cases 
where aid is most wanted. He thinks that he is separating religion 
from theology, when in fact he is sacrificing religion and 
theology together. He appeals to experience, and, when that appeal 
seems to fail, can only refer us to the convictions of a nation 
whose later history was a series of disasters terminating in 
destruction, and the example of a teacher of whom, if we believe 
Mr. Arnold, it may be said that his doctrine was misreported from 
the first, his life was made the subject of a series of fables, his 
death was an awful tragedy, and his resurrection—why, that is a 
miracle ! 

So far as we can see, Mr. Arnold has not arrived at any valuable 
results by distrusting special studies and trusting the Zeit-Geist. 
Culture and literature are admirable things, and give, no doubt, 
to the minds in which they are naturalized a ponsline breadth of 
view, a delicacy and grace of conception, a sense of fitness, 
harmony, and proportion. But somehow, when free and unfettered 
genius has glanced over the universe, there is plenty left to 
reward the research of a quiet plodding little man in spectacles ; 
and perhaps, if there had not been many previous generations of 
plodders, even Mr. Arnold would not have found so wide a field 
open to his view, and might have been in actual danger of origi- 
nating speculations akin to those which he is now forward to 
condemn. ‘The limits of meee on most subjects are more likely 
to be ultimately ascertained by students who approach them from 
within than by the most ingenious lookers-on; and the man who 
comes, worn and wearied, and perhaps with little definite result, 
from a painful search for what he thinks the highest truth, may 
still be the best authority attainable as to its general outline. 
Mr. Arnold would have owed more respect to theology and theo- 
logians than he has shown, even if his speculations had landed 
him on anything which could be fairly accepted as a body of 
reasoned truth; but, as we have seen, his literary method con- 
ducts him a- little way, and then fails him utterly. He soon 
reaches a point at which he can see nothing distinctly, and then 
he stands still, and distributes freely his censures on ignorance and 
blindness, 

We must not, however, forget the Zeit-Geist, the spirit of the 
day, the prophetic soul of the wide world dreaming on things to 
come. Mr. Arnold thinks that the Pope is, in idea, this very Zeit- 
Geist, only unhappily the interpretations of the Vatican are far 
less true than its instincts. He also — on what effects 
time and its familiar — might possibly have wrought on the 
opinions of a distinguished Romanist among ourselves. He sug- 

sts that, if Dr. Newman had been born into the world twenty years 
Tater, and been touched with the delicate breath of the Zeit- beist, 
that exquisite and delicate genius would himself have been the first 
to feel the unsoundness of his views about the Bible, and would 
have inclined to Mr. Arnold’s literary method of interpretation. We 


“truth ” as containing a speculative element, and proposes to sub- 

stitute “ reality.” Grace is to make way for happiness ; and for spiri 
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are tempted to catch at the idea, and, by parity of argument, to 
speculate in our turn whether, if Mr. Arnold had been born twenty 
ears earlier, his exquisite and delicate ay might not have been 
likewise retrospective, and have sympathized dogmatically with Dr. 


MADAME DE SEVIGNE.* 


j ie is a questionable kindness to the memory of the sprightliest 
of letter-writers to have taken her out of her own element for 


Newman. Time stays for no man; and to gather the evanescent | the edification of a later age. A well translated and annotated 


bloom of its opinions and sentiments requires a rapid as well as a 
dexterous hand. Even Mr. Arnold, perhaps, is in danger of falling 
behind. He is impartial in his icion of specialists, and is 
prepared to defend the claims of literature not only against 
theologians, but against the advocates of physical science. 
It is painful to think of the uences which may ensue 
in a few years if Mr. Arnold, with his delicate intellectual 
organization, is forced into rude contact with those unsparing 
inquirers who put such direct questions both to matter and men. 
He may be asked what he means by saying that spirit is in- 
fluence; whether he holds mind to be a function of matter, or 
matter a function of mind ; what reason he has for maintaining that 
“righteousness leadeth to life,” or any similar formula, is a 
synthetical proposition conveying a moral truth, and not a physical 
statement in disguise, embodying a piece of pure utilitarianism. 
It is to be feared that the merely literary faculty will prove itself 
incapable of dealing with the fundamental questions thus suggested, 
and that Mr. Arnold may find his relations as awkward to the 
disciples of Mr. Herbert Spencer and Mr. Huxley, if not to those 

et themselves, as they now are, by his own confession, to 

e Bishops of Winchester and Gloucester. 

The mention of these distinguished prelates remindsus of the 
last thing that need here be said about Mr. Arnold’s book. In 
it he shows himself as usual a master of literary style. He writes 
the best of all prose, the prose of a poet. His sentences follow 
with the utmost freedom the mould of his thought; he repeats 
himself continually, but with variations like those of a skilful 
musician on a familiar air, and he avoids dulness with instinctive 
felicity. But he fails occasionally when his work is tried by the 
high moral, or, as he will have it, religious standard which he has 
freely proposed to his readers. No one but himself can tell how 
far in the process of composition he exemplified the “ method ” and 
the “secret” on which he insists; to what self-examination he 
submitted himself as a writer; what self-renunciation he practised 
sooner than say a trivial or superficial thing ; what pleasure, peace, 
and happiness he derived from hitting his mark. It is with 
regard to the “element” that he is sometimes obviously at fault ; 
his epieikeia, his mildness, his sweet reasonableness, are liable to 
serious interruption. Not being a theologian, he can claim immunity 
from the odium theologicum ; but he indulges in a strain of mocking 

ality which is unworthy of any serious subject whatever. 
ly in his book he quotes remarks of the Bishops of Winchester 
and Gloucester which imply that those Bishops have some esteem 
for dogmatic Soe. ter that, he makes fun of them freely 
and repeatedly, as if they had lost the character of sensible men. 
They are described, one or both, as particularly strong in meta- 
physics, as men with more metaphysics than literary tact, as medi- 
tating on personality, or in lighter moments on political economy, 
as given to clever learned trifling, as having lost the sense that 
religion begins and ends in righteousness, while capable of deducing 
properties with success and brilliant logical play. The Bishops in 
uestion, we all know, are not ially remarkable as metaphysi- 
cians. The Bishop of Winchester, though quite capable of handling 
abstractions, generally takes things in the concrete, and is never so 
felicitous as when dealing directly with men. The Bishop of 
Gloucester is best known to students as an exact and patient verbal 
critic, who is particularly slow to sacrifice the literal meaning of 
the text to generalizations of any kind whatever. Mr. Arnold 
would be obliged to respect these prelates if he described them as 
they are; but he describes them as they are not, and laughs at 
them. Another instance of ill-placed facetiousness is still 
more to be regretted. From what has been said above, it 
will be easily understood that Mr. Arnold does not accept 
the doctrine of the Trinity. In order that he may deal with 
it more freely, he puts forward as a parallel what he 
is pleased to call the fairy tale of three Lord Shaftesburys—there 
being supposed to be one Lord Shaftesbury with a race of vile 
offenders to deal with, whom natural goodness would incline him 
to let off, but justice will not allow it; a younger Lord Shaftes- 
bury, on the scale of his father and very like him, who consents to 
live among the offenders and be put to an ignominious death, on 
condition that his merits shall be counted against their demerits ; 
and, finally, a third Lord Shaftesbury, still on the same high scale, 
who works ina very occult manner, and is busy in ap lying every- 
where the benefits of the son’s satisfaction and the father's good- 
ness. Surely there is something very different trom sweet 
reasonableness in a parody such as this, not just hinted at as if b 
accident, but told at greater length than we have ventured to te 
it, and referred to again and again. The gratuitous introduction 
in such a context of a living man whose character and opinions 
are evidence beforehand that he will feel the proceeding as some- 
thing worse than a prene insult, is such a violation of good 
taste as happily is seldom met with. If a master of the literary 
faculty is betrayed into so apices and illegitimate an exercise 
of his power as this within his natural province of allegory and 
illustration, he must expect his words a opinions to go for very 
little when, on the strength of the same faculty, he ventures freely 
upon subjects which good men hold sacred, and on which wise 
men, before they speak, think twice at the very least, 


edition of selections from Madame de Sévigné’s correspondence, a 
supplement to the correspondence from existing documents and 
contemporary letters, or even a succinct and compendious bio- 
graphy would have been serviceable to her reputation. But the 
t thing which Madame de Sévigné, with her quick wit and 
happy discrimination, would have wished or expected for herself 
after death is precisely what Madame de Puliga has attempted; 
to wit, the raising of a cumbrous, top-heavy monument in the 
shape of two bulky tomes, which pile up the epithets “ good,” 
“great,” and “philosophic” upon a structure of airy epistles 
hastily dashed off for the entertainment of her daughter or her 
intimate friends, by one of whose virtue, standard of morals, and 
elevation of character and motives the most that can be said is 
that they were considerably above those of the suciety by which 
she was surrounded. With the traditions of a pious grandmother, 
with so constant and devoted a counsellor and guardian as her 
maternal uncle the Abbé de Coulanges, and with the atmosphere 
of the Jansenists pervading her country home, Madame de 
Sévigné's early impressions rendered it most unlikely that she 
should be the very opposite of all that her latest biographer 
makes her out to be. Yet the woman who could dangle her ad- 
miring tutor Menage by her sleeve; who could not forego the 
intimacy and correspondence of her loose cousin Bussy de Ra- 
butin, though he had traduced her for the amusement of one of 
his light loves, and though his gallantries were always a freer 
homage than that of cousinly affection; who could expose her 
only daughter to the risks attendant on taking part in a ballet 
before the King and Court, as an amazon or a sea-nymph, along 
with Madlles. de St.-Simon, de la Valliére, and de Montemart—and 
most of this after, as Madame de Puliga puts it, she had entered 
upon “the holy vocation of perpetual widowhood ”—such a one 
must be allowed to have done her utmost to make the best of both 
worlds. Those who do not relish a cloistered virtue are likely to find 
the desired contrast to it in one “ whose virtue,” as her biographer 
is fain to confess, was amiability, her fault certainly not “ prudery,” 
and whose words and manners might at all times have been more 
discreet than they were, although a cool head and heart assisted her 
in walking safely along the verge of a precipice to which it was 
the fashion of most of her fair contemporaries to shut their eyes and 
so fall over. Amongst a score of dangerous admirers she gave the gay 
and married Duke of Rohan “ only the coquettish welcome she knew 
not how torefuse to an admirer,” and when the great Surintendant 
Fouquet fell into disgrace, a packet of her letters—all on business, it 
was gallantly affirmed by the King, who overhauled them—was 
found, not “amidst his voluminous correspondence,” but in the 
“cassette aux poulets,” which was the receptacle of tenderer 
missives. In truth, Madame de Puliga misconceives the brief 
which she has accepted in endeavouring to whitewash a character 
which even its owner would have confessed to be imperfect, and 
in ascribing her maintenance of a spotless fame to the devotion of 
her life, after her scapegrace husband’s death, to the two youn 
children “ whose influence, like that of a summer morning, is felt 
but not seen.” To speak plainly, Madame de Sévigné’s title to 
the remembrance pe) ena | is not based upon a maternal solici- 
tude which after was singularly barren of the fruits to be 
expected ; for her son’s morals were slack, though his filial duty 
was irreproachable; and her daughter’s frigid and selfish indifference 
to a doting mother was of a piece with the coldness of heart 
which nate safeguard amidst the entanglements of a brief Court 
life. Charles de Sévigné, her son and heir, who in youth divided 
his regards between Ninon L’Enclos who had enslaved his father 
and was now sixty-five, and La Champmeslé, the young Berenice 
of Racine’s tragedy, whom his mother in one of her letters called 
“sa belle-fille parce que le marquis avait eu des liaisons avec 
elle,” seems to have had a good deal of his father’s volatility and 
his mother’s wit, good temper, and sprightliness. But as for 
Madame de Grignan, with her pride, her selfishness, her exacting 
and jealous temper, her extravagance, her ill requital of her 
mother’s care and affection, her strange indifference to her own 
children’s welfare, her consistent heartlessness to the very end of 
the chapter, it is impossible to conceive a more striking instance 
of injudicious petting and favouritism bearing its natural fruit. The 
poor mother had her reward, or her punishment, though she was 
too clever and ny Ae own it. In one way or another the children 
whom Madame de Puliga considers to have been her good angels 
were a source of perpetual disquietude. Her son she could never 
blame but when he was absent; her daughter was the idol of her 
fancy, the faultless day-dream of her thoughts and reveries, except- 
ing when she was present. At such times—and fortunately for the ad- 
muirers of her letters as well as for her own temper and serenity as dis- 
layed in them they were few and far between—there was a continual 
bickering; mother and daughter fretted each other until kind friends 
saw that it was best for both that they should be apart. Then begi 
the mother’s self-reproaches for her excessive susceptibility, re 
over-anxiety to take the fault on her own shoulders, her confessions 
“ of a heart denied to the Creator that it might be given to the 
creature,” which are quite in keeping with her going into solitude 
at Livry for Holy Week, and being so absorbed in thoughts of 
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her daughter all the while that she deserves and receives a serious 
lecture from the venerable Arnould d’Andilly. 
It is unfortunate that Madame de Puliga should not have been 
ifted with sufficient acuteness to read her heroine’s character aright. 
ith a good and sound education, a more than common share of 
woman’s wit and tact, a fairly ays, 4 head and understanding, and 
self-possession enough to be able to hover near temptation without 
soiling the wings of her reputation, she penton 5 in an eminent, 
perhaps in an unequalled degree, a facility of communicating her 
thoughts by letter in such a flow of airy, sparkling, unaffected sen- 
tences that it is no ration to liken the outflow of her ink 
upon the per to the pearls which dropped from the princess’s 
mouth. The to her form of course the bulk of 
extant correspondence, an a to agree wi 
those who argue that, if these had not survived, her letters to other 
friends and co ndents would have given an equally just idea 
of her talents as a letter-writer. Her letters to Pomponne during the 
trial of Fouquet, those to M. de Coulanges about the romantic 
history of “ Mademoiselle” and Monsieur de Lauzun, the tragic 
~- of Vatel, and other well-known omens of her genius would 
no doubt assert her pre-eminence, were the bulk of the letters to her 
daughter nowhere to be found. But perhaps the highest clever- 
ness of this very clever woman is to be looked for in the adroit 
and disguised approaches which she makes to her daughter's 
heart in a hun different ways, in the course of as many 
letters. If she dared, she would plead for Madame de Grig- 
nan’s younger daughter an immunity from the convent in which 
the parental - necessities had shut up the elder, in spite of 
her having no vocation for it; but, afraid of a shrewish scolding 
for her interference, she is obliged to resort to “am ” to 
convey a hint. Another time she covertly bids for a little more 
daughterly affection in her lifetime by pointing the moral of the 
Marquis de la Trousse’s deathbed professions of affection for his 
mother, “ child,” she writes, “we must love during life, as 
= do so well; we must make calm and happy, and not fill with 
jitterness and anguish, the existence of those who cherish us. It 
is too late to at the point of death.” The biographer, 
who so often e erates, to our thinking, Madame de Sévigné’s 
ess, magnanimity, and philosophy, is not insensible in this 
instance té the tactics of the ingenious letter-writer. “She 
always,” we are told, “ takes it for granted that her daughter does 
or says what is right, and thus, without appearing to lecture 
or reprove, she points out her course.” Bare of these side- 
thrusts at her son-in-law and daughter’s extravagance and = 
bling propensities strike us as the cleverest examples of indirect 
7 reproof to be found in letters or lectures. 
hat we complain of in Madame de Puliga is that she takes up 
her parable too often, and goes off at a tangent over the most 
trivial sentences in the Sévigné letters. In itself there is a charm 
in the exquisite ee with which Madame de Sévigné ex- 
cuses to her daughter her own fickleness in having admitted a pet 
dog, Fidéle, given her at Les Rochers by the Princess of Tarente, 
into the place in her affections vowed eternally to Marphise, a pug 
which she had left at Paris. But the trifle speaks for itself. It 
does not need half a yard of diluted commentary. In the second 
volume we have an extract from a letter of M: e de Sévigné 
descriptive of the marriage of Madlle. de Louvois to the Count de 
la Roche Guyon :—“ What shall I say of it? That it was magni- 
ficent, that there were illuminations, that all France was there in 
dresses worked with gold and precious stones. The church is a 
brazier of fire and flowers.” So far the letter-writer; and what 
more can be desired unless it be the remainder of theJetter, orso much 
of it as is akin to what we have quoted, in its sparkling and facile 
descriptiveness? We can forgive indeed Madame de Puliga’s 
womanly interest in giving in her own words the account of the 
bride’s both for the marriage ceremony and on the return 
from church, That is of course. But why on earth can she not let 
her readers interpret for themselves the not very inexplicable figure 
of a “ brazier of fire and flowers”; and why should she tag on a 
moral sentiment about the materials of the men’s coats, the interest 
we feel in such things, and “in all that is past without redemp- 
tion,” and “the task of imagining in life that great world now 


lying in the dust”? 

Madame de Puliga labours under the difficulty of being unable 
to distinguish small beer from treble X. in her chronicles. Witness 
this bit of mingled epic and bathos, which we extract from the 
later pages of her first volume. Before quitting Paris for Vichy, 
Madame de Sévigné had been regaling her intimate circle at a 
supper of pigeon-pie. Her bi her writes:—“‘The King in 

rson was in Flanders, and the French army and that of the 

ince of Orange found themselves face to face near the farm of 
Heurtebise on that tenth of May when Madame de Sévigné was 
eating her pigeon-pie.” Parbleu! what a storm in a tea-cup! 
And the best of it is that the two armies, as the next sentence 
on to say, did not engage. But even more disproportionate 

is the comparison which is instituted a of Madame de 
Sévigné’s nursing the Bien-Bon, her uncle the Abbé de Coulanges, 
in his last illness. The old man had been her = steward, 
factotum. No doubt, had she but’seen it, his love for her was 
ter and less interested than the daughter’s with whom she 

ad just parted on herreturn to Provence. Toa woman, to a 
woman as good and amiable as her letters prove her to have been, 
what garnish was needed for those womanly offices and tendernesses, 
which the sick and suffering receive at woman’s hands without 
any motive Cl eae as ties of blood? ‘Why then should the 
surmise of e de Puliga, that irksomeness and sweetness 


were blended in this case of nursing, be polished off with a 
copy-slip sentence to the effect that “the sentiment of bei 
in all to another is one of the most blessed feelings gran 
to our r nature to enjoy; it was the godlike consolation 
of a God dying on Calvary for a world!” And this is what 
the reader of Madame de iga’s volumes is continually 
stumbling upon. A letter of e de Sévigné in reply 
to her daughter’s expressions of remorse at her own unduti 
ness is called a most eloquent and ‘simple sermon; but, if it 
is, the biographer spoils it by su ing an amount of 
ee-preachee of which she has a just misgiving that 
er readers will be tired. Then again, when the grandson 
has joined the army, if Madame de Sévigné, with a grand- 
tries to check her daughter’s fidgeting because 
e should be, 


young Grignan is not so fond of ing as 

surely there is no foundation here 7 ee de Puliga’s 
suggestion that the letters might yield full material for a manual 
“on the management of children in i and in youth, instruc- 
tive and inspiring, as” (save the mark!) “the letters of Lord 
Chesterfield to his son.” It is altogether a mistake to seek 
in Madame de Sévigné’s letters for a superfine morality to be cut 
into slips for all occasions. The good woman kept herself straight 
amidst a host of gay folks who went awry. So far as the fruits 
of her motherly care came to maturity, they were little to boast of. 
She seems to have been a staunch friend, a kindly woman, a 
considerate and indulgent mistress, in spite of the examples of 
selfishness, heartlessness, and arbitrary rule in the Court towards 
which to the last she felt a strong attraction. It would have 
been better for her present biographer to have put together 
her inimitable letters in a good and close translation, with just 
such bare connecting links of history and biography as might 
be needed to make them intelligible to h readers, who 
were not always so ill-read in Madame de Sévigné as at the 
present day. A very brief introduction might have sketched for us 
the men and manners of the = gan the powdered wigs and satin 
small clothes, the gold-headed canes and diamond-hilted swords, 
the sentiments of an age in whose poetry and theology there waa 
velvet and hair-powder, and whose admiration of power as con- 
densed in the puffed-out goren of Louis XIV. outraged every 
feeling of manliness and self-respect. 

But we doubt whether Madame de Puliga, even had she con- 
ceived her task thus modestly and unambitiously, was exactly 
the person to carry it out. We have seen it surmised that 
she is an Englishwoman with a foreign title. Such would not 
be the inference we should draw from her use of the verb 
“admire” in the sense of “to wonder,” from the strange 
preterite “‘strived”’ for “strove,” and from the curious collocation 
in i, 367 of the adverbs “generally always.” Elsewhere she 
bids us “reflect how precious it is sometimes to have a burden, 
and how preferable always than to stand alone” ; and in another 
place she tells us that the example of blending the practice of 
every frailty with that of every outward mark of devotion had 
come from high (ii. 284). Itis presumed she means “from high 
places.” But obviously the re-popularization of Madame 
Sévigné’s letters in England must be the work of one who writes and 
reads English as well and intelligently as French ; and we must 

lainly say that here, as in the general conception of her task, , 


MUIR’S ORIGINAL SANSKRIT TEXTS.* 


HIS volume of Dr. Muir’s works is specie the most interest- 
ing of the whole series, for its philological investigations are 
at least equal in importance and interest to the historical question 
which they are employed to solve. The inquiry resolves itself into 
two branches—the Indian evidence as to the Hindus being an 
incursive race, and the evidence as to their affinities “with the 
Persians, Greeks, and Romans, and the derivation of all these; 
nations from Central Asia.” Dr. Muir enters first upon the 
question of the affinities of the North India and in a 
subsequent chapter describes the characteristics of the tongues of 
the South, showing the broad distinction which exists between 
the languages of the two divisions. In the peninsula of India, 
below the Vindhya mountains, the languages, ~—— the 
Marathi, belong to what is called the Dravidian class. e most 
important of these are the Timul and Telugu. All of 
them abound with Sanskrit words, which have been imported into 
them by the higher civilization and the religion which that 
language introduced. But these languages are no more of Sans- . 
krit origin than English is of Latin extraction. The difference 
between them is indeed greater than between English and Latin ; 
for while the Latin and the Teutonic lan are sisters, 
Sanskrit and the Dravidian tongues have no such affinity. In the 
mountains and wilds various half-savage races are foun speaking 
barbarous tongues which have grammatical relations to those of 
the Dravidian class. So, looking only to the distribution of these 
languages, it would appear that the races speaking them were 
down into the peninsula and driven into the mountains by 
invaders from the North, like as the ancient Britons were driven 
into the mountains of Wales, and the Iberians into the Pyrenees. 
This view of the matter is favoured by the legend celebrated in 
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‘the great poem Ra which celebrates the victory of the 
hero Rama barbarous monarch Many 
‘ind in this poetic an historical basis furnished by the 
southward the Aryan conquerors, and their contests 
vith the barbarian natives of the peninsula. e position of the 
‘Marathi, a language which is of Northern affinities but stretches 
far down into the peninsula on the Western side, also supperts this 
view. The wilds of Gondwana, in the Eastern half, present almost 
insuperable obstacles to an invader, and the prevalence of a 
Northern language on the Western side shows that the tide of in- 
vasion in ancient days flowed in the same course which it afterwards 
took in historic times under Musulman guidance. 

The languages of Northern India are in the main an, but 
‘still they present some curious divergences from the Sanskrit 
type, and approximations to the languages of the South. Upon the 
strength of these similarities some writers have maintained that 
the languages of both divisions have a common origin. Chief 
among the resemblances is the declension of the noun. The 
various cases are formed, not as in Sanskrit by change of termina- 
tion, but as in the Southern tongues by means of postpositions 
added to an oblique form of the noun, and, what is very remark- 
able, the particle ko or ku, the sign of the dative, iscommon to the 
languages of both North and South. It is heresy in the present 

of philological science to suppose that grammatical forms 
and inflections are ever borrowed, or that diverse s of in- 
flection can co-exist in one language. Still it is undeniable 
that in these North Indian languages the verb and the other 
members are of Sanskrit origin, while the treatment of the noun de- 
partsfrom theSanskrit and assimilates to the Dravidian model. This 
liarity may admit of explanation, butas yet it has not been satis- 
Rretorily explained. One means of solving the question is furnished 
by a large class of words in the Hindi and the other North Indian 
languages which have no direct relationship with the Sanskrit. 
Some have maintained that these words are of the Dravidian class ; 
others assert that they are rustic Aryan words which never found 
their way into the language of literature, being rejected by 
educated writers, as the language of the Italian peasantry found 
no place in Ciceronian Latin, and as the homely expressions of 
the rural population receive no recognition in the higher branches 
of our own literature. Dr. Muir records a number of these 
words, but gives no decided opinion about them. Indeed it 
would be premature to pronounce a decision ; for the vocables of 
the greatest value to such an inquiry are the unwritten rustic 
terms scattered in the numerous local dialects. These are now 
exciting attention, and the materials for a mature judgment are 
fast accumulating. Thus, as the question now stands, the North 
Indian languages are in the main of Sanskrit origin, but they 
contain a great number of words which have not been identified 
with that Sema, and in some few grammatical relations they 
assimilate more to the Dravidian than to the Aryan. On the 
other hand, Sanskrit itself has spyeneaty been affected to some 
peed A the languages with which it has come incontact. There 
are W in Sanskrit which have their congeners in the Indian 
tongues, but which are not traceable in the Vedic Sanskrit, or in 
the Aryan kindred of the Sanskrit; and the “cerebral” letters 
which the Sanskrit possesses in common with the former are not 
to be found in any other Aryan tongue. Thus the conflicting lan- 
guages have operated upon éach other, and have apparently affected 
not only their respective vocabularies, but their grammars and 
alphabets. 

The means of tracing the connexion between the modern 
dialects of the North and the Sanskrit are abundant and various. 
i. There are interspersed in old Buddhist Sanskrit works nu- 
merous verses called Gathds, written in a sort of popularized 
Sanskrit, the forms of inflexion having been varied or mutilated. 
z. The inscriptions of the King Asoka, two or three centuries 
anterior to the Christian era, “in which a language (akin to) but 
differing both from Sanskrit and the modern vernaculars, is used.” 
3. The language called Pali, in which many ancient Buddhist books 
are written. This closely resembles the language of the inscriptions. 
4. The forms of speech called Prakrits, Po ae by the inferior char- 
acters in the ancient Hindu dramas. Of these Mr. Muir observes, 
these “ four classes of language have a more or less close affinity 
to each other, and from the use made of the last three, in par- 
ticular . . . it is impossible to doubt that either they, or forms of 
speech closely connected with them, were formerly current during 
a long course of centuries as the actual vernaculars of the periods 
when they were employed for literary, political, and sales 


P 
Mr. Muir first addresses his observations to the Prakrits of the 
Dramas “ which appear to be the most recent of the above-men- 
tioned developments,” and he shows by comparative tables that both 
in their vocabulary and their grammatical inflexions they hold an 
intermediate place between the modern dialects and the Sanskrit. 
It has been objected that these Prikrits are artificial, and are 
not dialects that ever were spoken. nd, strictly speaking, 
this may perhaps be true, for the language of the dramas 
has an artificial —- which could hardly have been that of the 
common people. t it must be remembered that the language 
of highly wrought compositions always differs from the common 
vernacular, and, as has been shown in an article on the Hindu 
*, there is a conventionality about the language of the 
dramas which seems to prove that it was imitated from models in 
earlier productions, In the modern dramas this certainly is the 


* Saturday Review, July 29, 1871. 


case, and so it probably was in the earliest dramas that have come 
down to us. This, however, does not show that the Prakrits were 
never vernacular, but only that they had ceased to be so before 
the dramas were composed; and as the era when the plays were 
written is by no means‘certain, no argument can arise from incon- 

uity of time. Rather may the inferences derivable from separate 
inquiries as to the respective antiquity of the dialects and of the 
plays subserve each other, and lead to an approximation as to 
the dates of both. One thing is certain about the Prakrits; they 
form “an intermediate link between the Sanskrit and the modern 
vernacular dialects; their forms of inflexion and declension 
approach more to the Sanskrit than to the modern vernaculars, 
but yet exhibit a at breaking down and modification of 
the former.” In other words,’ they mark one stage in that 
process of disintegration and modification which has resulted 
in the modern dialects. But there is nothing contrary or 
irreconcilable in the work of the earlier and later stages; the 
laws of permutation and elimination were alike in both, and it 
would often be difficult to connect modern forms with the Sanskrit 
but for the intermediate stage of the Prakrit. Therefore, to maintain 
that the Prakrits are artificial is to assert not only that the dra- 
matists invented a language which was never spoken, but that the 
Hindu Grimms and Miillers of the time had so thoroughly ascer- 
tained and settled the laws affecting the disintegration of languages 
that it was possible to invent dialects upon exact scientific prin- 
ciples, entirely in harmony not only with past, but with future, 
changes. 

The Pali, or sacred language of the Buddhists, in which their 
vast literature is chiefly written, is certainly older than the Dra- 
matic Prakrits, and holds a nearer relation to Sanskrit. Buddhists 
claim for it an antiquity superior to that of Sanskrit, and the like 
view has been upheld by some European writers, who have main- 
tained that it is the parent of Sanskrit. But this is against all 
the laws of language. It is more simple in its inflexions and in 
its orthography, aud in every respect it exhibits a deterioration 
either direct trom Sanskrit, as is generally held, or from some 
other kindred tongue of which we have no recognized remains, 
Buddhist writers call it Magadhi, and Magadhi is one of the 
dramatic Prakrits; but the two are not identical, nor is it either 
clear that the one proceeded from the other. This term Magadhi 
is derived from Magadha, the ancient name of South Behar, and Mr. 
Muir thinks that “there can be no doubt, as Burnouf considers, 
that it (Pali) substantially represents to us the language which 
was in vernacular use in Behar, and in all the central parts of 
India, at the era when Buddhism was first introduced—i.e. in the 
third, fourth, and fifth centuries B.c.” He then proceeds “ to prove 
by some comparative lists of nouns, pronouns, verbs, and particles, 
first, that an extensive class of Sanskrit words undergoes precisely 
the same modifications in the Pali as in the Prakrit; and, secondly, 
that in some respects the Sanskrit words and forms of inflexion 
had not proceeded so far as it afterwards did in Prakrit. From 
this comparison it will result that the Pali stands nearer to the 
Sanskrit, and represents a more ancient phase of the vernacular 
speech of Northern India than is exhibited in the Prakrit.” Ina 
subsequent chapter Mr. Muir observes “that the changes which 
Latin words have undergone in Italian resemble very closely the 
modifications which Sanskrit has undergone in Pali”; and in order 
to “exhibit the wonderful similarity (amounting in some cases to 
identity),” he “places in juxtaposition a few of the most remark- 
able instances,” such as factus, fatto; bhaktas, bhatto. Ruptus, 
rotto; uptas, utto. Danmum, danno; janman, jammo, &c. &e. 

A third and most important contribution to our knowledge of 
the In‘ian vernaculars is afforded by the Inscriptions of the 
Buddhist King Piyadasi, or Priyadarsi, who is held to be iden- 
tical with the famous monarch Asoka, who reigned in the third 
century B.c. The Rock Inscriptions consist of religious edicts, 
and are all of the same purport. ‘hree of them, from Peshawar in 
the North, from Girnar in Guzerat on the West, and from Dhauli 
in Orissa on the East, have been published and translated. Two 
other versions have since been discovered, one by General Cun- 
ningham at Khalsi on the Jumna, and another is known to exist 
in the district of Ganjam. A short fragment from Ceylon, in 
which the name of Piyadasi appears, leads to the supposition that 
a copy of the edicts was also set up in that island. The Pillar 
Inscriptions are from Dehli, Allahabad, and other places in the 
North-west. The language of all these inscriptions is very anala- 
gous to the Pali, but still not identical with that language or with 
any of the Prakrits. Nor are the inscriptions themselves identical 
in language. They are all of the same type, but the northern 
version retains many compound consonants and some inflexions 
which show it to be at a less distance from Sanskzit, while that of 
Girnar comes perhaps closest to the Pali. These differences in 
language are no doubt attributable to the natural desire of having 
the edicts intelligible to the inhabitants of the countries in which 
they were published, and so they show that dialectical varieties of 
Pali were prevalent at the time of their being engraved. The one 
version which retains most of the Sanskrit type, it is important to 
observe, is the one near the old homes of the Aryan immigrants, 
and least exposed to the influences of the Dravidian or pre-Aryan 
tongues, So it seems clear that in the time of Piyadasi, three 
centuries before the Christian era, a vernacular tongue of Aryan 
> a was current, or at any rate intelligible, over a large portion 
of India. 

The Gathas of the Buddhist writings are verses in a corrupt 
Sanskrit, which are found interspersed in Sanskrit Buddhistical 
works, such as the Lalita Vistara. The date of this work is 
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assigned with some degree of certainty to an ante-Christian era, 
and so a greater degree of antiquity must be allowed for the origi 
of the Gatha dialect. The structure of the e itself 
carries it further back than the Pali, for it differs from the 
Sanskrit only in its neglect of the grammatical inflexions, and does 
not possess, so far as yetascertained, any distinct vocabulary. It 
thus appears to be the first offshoot from the Sanskrit, and as the 
Gathas, or verses, are probably fragments of old ballads which re- 
corded in a 
founder of Buddhism, it may be considered as having been in use 
in his time some four or five centuries B.c. 

The languages of Northern India are thus traceable through 
various stages from their present modern development to a very 
close approximation to the Sanskrit. Whether that element in 
them which cannot be identified with Sanskrit has an unwritten 
Aryan origin or is a relic of Dravidian tongues which the 
Sanskrit overwhelmed, is a very important philological question, 
though it does not materially affect Dr. Muir’s argument as to the 
immigration of the Aryan race into India. The evidence which 
he has adduced from Indian sources all tends to show that the 
Aryans gradually made their way downwards from the North, but 
that the force of their incursive wave was weakened as it passed 
the Vindhya mountains, and failed to make any serious impression 
beyond the limits of Maharashtra; leaving the Dravidian tongues 
of the Peninsula as monuments to record what manner of Lape 
had dwelt in the land in previous ages. On the presumption that 
the ante-Aryan inhabitants were all of the same stock, some traces 
of their language and nomenclature may be looked for even in the 
North ; and without prejudging a question upon which confident 
opinions have been expressed upon both sides, the balance of 
evidence seems to incline in favour of that view which holds that 
there is an ante-Aryan element in the languages of the North. 

Mr. Muir examines one further phase on the Indian side of the 

uestion—the changes which the Sanskrit has itself undergone. 
t is abundantly clear that Sanskrit has for many centuries been 
written by people to whom it was a dead language, and that it has 
become more and more artificial as that famili —t with gram- 
matical forms which actual use alone perpetuates has dwindled 
and passed away. That the language never was spoken as it was 
written by the later, or even by the most classic, authors, is now 
pretty generally admitted, though those who have argued that it 
never was a spoken language have pressed their argument too 
far. There is a wide difference between Johnsonian and rural 
English, and, indeed, more or less between the literary and 
the conversational languages of all nations. So undoubtedly 
there was between the literary and the spoken Sanskrit. Those 
who have argued that it was impossible for any one in actual 
speech to remember all the rules which regulate the permuta- 
tion of letters have lost sight of the fact that these rules must 
have been originally drawn from actual observation of the practice, 
and not made to form it. Without making more than a passing 
reference to the changes which are observed in Welch, it may be 
remarked that if our English grammarians had been equally acute 
to note, and equally precise in reducing to orthographical rules, the 
euphonical changes which are made in the common vernacular, 
our written language would wear a very different and artificial 
appearance. Sanskrit has passed through two distinct stages of 
change, the one preceding and the other following the period of 
‘ts highest cultivation. the latter period the alterations are 
artificial, and show that it was a dead language; but in the period 
between the classic andthe Vedic age the changes are natural, and 
exhibit that wearing away of inflexions and that disuse of superfluous 
forms which everywhere characterizes the growth, or rather the 
decay, of language. The oldest grammarians distinguish between 
the Vedic and the current language. They call the latter 
the biashd, “the language,” evidently meaning the vernacular; 
and this bhashd of their days is the Sanskrit or “polished ” 
language of later times. For the term Sanskrit does not appear to 
have been applied to it until the development of the Prakrits, 
the “natural” or “common” languages, rendered a distinctive 
term necessary. The composition of the two names shows that 
they have been formed upon the same principles and the one in 
contradistinction to the other. 

Having thus brought together a great mass of evidence from 
the Indian side proving that the Hindus were immigrants, Mr. 
Muir proceeds in the second division of his work to inquire into 
their Western affinities, and into the birthplace of the race. He 
shows by lists of the words and tables of inflexions the relation- 
ship of the Sanskrit with the Zend, Persian, Greek, and Latin, 
pm points out that they assimilate chiefly in their primitive and 
essential parts, and differ most in respect of matters which grew 
up “after the nations had separated and had become exposed to 
the action of diverse influences, physical, intellectual, and moral.” 
Though the languages thus assimilate, they are not to be regarded 
as being derived from the Sanskrit, “for the whole grammatical 
character of Greek and Latin, and in a less degree of Zend, is 
that of independent languages, and they contain various forms 
which are older than those of the Sanskrit, while the greater 
part of their ne is different,” so that they have 
not resulted, like the Prakrits, from the decomposition of 
the Sanskrit, but have been derived with it “from an 
older language, the common parent of all.” The application of the 
term Aryan also indicates the common origin of Hindus and 
Persians. It is the name used both in Sanskrit and Zend for the 
forefathers of the respective races, and Arian is the name applied 
by Herodotus and other Greek writers to the Medes and Persians. 


ular form the favourite works of Saikyamuni, the’ 


The Zend and the Sanskrit are more closely related than the other 
members of the family, and so the nations ing these lan- 
ge probably continued to form one community the other 

in tribes had separated from them. These facts, corroborated 
by various other considerations and inferences, have led the learned 
to an almost unanimous conclusion, that the cradle of the race 
must have been “some central tract from which the different 
branches of this great family could most easily have diffused 
themselves towards the widely separated countries which they 
eventually occupied”; and so Central Asia was most probably 
the native land of the Aryan races. 


COLYMBIA.* 


os» one more of the echoes from the Coming Race and 
Erewhon of which we have already been treated to a good 
many, as, according to all the laws which regulate the flow of 
literary matter, we are likely to be treated to a good many more. 
Every part of the world, or perhaps of the solar system, will have 
its mysterious colony of grotesque inhabitants. Speculative 
persons have travelled on the wings of imagination to the moon, 
to the bowels of the earth, to oceanic islands, and to valleys hidden 
away in distant mountain me The author of Colymbia has 
discovered a new habitat for the creatures of his fancy; and we 
venture to think that the discovery is really the cleverest part of 
hisbook. One of the South Sea islands, surrounded by the usual 
coral-reef, lies out of the track of all ordinary navigators. The 
lagoon which intervenes between the island and the reef would 
reward investigation by discoveries far more startling than those 
which fell to the lot of Mr. Darwin in the Beagle. In its clear 
and still waters the remarkable race of Colymbians have taken 
up their abode. They are, as may be supposed from their domicile, 
a people of great scientific attainments. By a series of ingenious 
engineering works they are enabled to provide themselves with 
a complete supply of air in the depths of the ocean. Natural 
selection has indeed provided them in the course of centuries 
with some faculties highly useful for life in a new medium. 
For the nature of the modifications by which a submarine 
existence becomes possible we must refer our readers to the book 
from which we derive our knowledge of the race. The preliminary 
difficulties once surmounted, there are manifest conveniences in 
life passed in a denser medium than the atmosphere. The uni- 
formity of temperature makes clothes almost a superfluity; un- 
restrained by the bandages in which we envelop our limbs, the 
Colymbians have developed a physical type of singular perfection 
—a consummation which has been aided by certain social 
peculiarities which may be afterwards mention The slightest 
effort enables them to rise and fall like fish, their weight bein, 
adjusted to the specific gravity of the sea by certain belts whic 
may either be inflated or made heavy. The writer also informs us 
that it is as easy to stand on your head as on your feet in 
Colymbia, because the equable pressure of the water prevents a 
flow of blood to the head. There appears to be some strange slip 
in this explanation, but we may take it that the laws of nature 
undergo greater modifications in that singular country than are 
explicitly stated. However this may be, it must be admitted that 
there is something pleasant to the imagination in a fishlike 
existence in a tropical lagoon. Life in a medium of the same 
specific gravity with our own would have — advantages, and 
an entire absence of rain, frost, heat, and has a luxurious 
sound to dwellers in the British islands, 

All this, however, merely concerns the scenery of the story. 
The writer, like all other designers of a new Utopia, has of course 
a moral to convey; though we must confess that we are not 
always very clear as to the precise point of his preachings, 

i countries may be used for different p . Some- 
times their inhabitants represent the ideal state of things towards 
which it would be desirable for us to approximate. Sometimes 
they are caricatures of our arrangements, and the ———— is 
merely introduced as a vehicle for satire. The author of Colymbia 
seems to fluctuate between different points of view. Sometimes, 
as in the description of the machinery by which a subaqueous life 
is rendered possible, and of the various sports in which the 
Colymbians delight, he is treating us to a mere play of fancy 
without any particular moral; sometimes the Colymbians appear 
to be introduced to rebuke our follies by their remarkably wise 
arrangements ; and sometimes they caricature us by being even 


more absurd than we are ourselves. We will take, forexample, _ 


one point which is insisted upon at great length throughout the 
and in which the author thin ik that he is 
reaching a great moral lesson. hen he first arrives at 
olymbia a house is assigned to him, and he is bound by his lease 
to reside in it for the whole term of his natural life. Space being 
very valuable, nobody is allowed in Colymbia to possess more than 
one house, a regulation which he admits to be reasonable. Bu’ 
he says, he cannot understand why a change of domicile sho 
be forbidden. It is possible by an expensive and complicated 
legal process to obtain leave to change your house if you can 
prove that it is prejudicial to your health or incompatifil with 
your employment. Though various attempts have been made to 
alter the law and render leases terminable at will, the conserva- 
tive spirit has hitherto been too strong, and it is still generally 
believed that the law of irrevocable leases is a bulwark of the 


* Colymbia. London: Triibner & Co. 1873. 
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made after an insufficient inspection, and t inconvenience was 
the result. When the author confessed that in his own country 
the owner of two or more houses was rather respected than other- 
wise, he could see that he had made a painful impression, and he 
had to assert that he strongly disapproved of the practice. 

It is always apparently hard to take to pieces an argument 
couched in this symbolical form and examine it seriously. The 
fable necessarily admits of more than one interpretation, and it is 
always possible that the writer may be laughing at us in his sleeve. 
We may venture, however, in this case to put his allegory into 
plain words, inasmuch as he proceeds to make a more direct state- 
ment of his principles. The argument—if it be properly called an 
argument—is after the fashion of Erewhon. In that very clever 
book the sentiments with which we regard vice are transferred to 
disease, and vice versd. In Colymbia the ingenious author supposes 
the same exchange to take place between the sentiments connected 
with householding and marriage. The Colymbians, as it appears, 
are as much shocked at our belief in the indissolubility of marriage 
as we are puzzled by their belief in the indelible nature of leases 
of house property. So marriages in that fortunate region are, 
it appears, merely engagements of the parties to live with each 
other so long as they find it agreeable. The consequence is that 
there are fewer unhappy couples, because, in short, couples 
separate as soon as they Teiane unhappy. The knowledge that a 
separation can thus be made at a moment’s notice renders them, 
it ap , mutually tolerant and forbearing of one another's little 
peculiarities. “A brutal husband and a nagging wife are cha- 
racters quite unknown” there. The liberty is so t that the 
Colymbians scarcely know who are husband and wife to-day, 
and who may occupy that position to morrow. Ultimately the 
most fastidious generally get themselves suited; but it is regarded 
as the height of unreason to condemn people to live together if 
they are ——— of rendering each other happy. “I need not 
say,” adds the author, on receiving this exposition of 
Colymbian principles, “how highly I disapproved of all this, and 
how strenuously I argued in favour of the customs of my own 
country.” When they have got as far as this our readers will 
probably be of opinion that Colymbia is a highly immoral publi- 
cation; and, in fact, is a mode of advocating under a flimsy dis- 

ise those principles of free-love which are occasionally carried 
to their legitimate conclusions in certain disreputable communi- 
ties. We do not, however, make that assertion, for two reasons. 
In the first place, if the author is a bond fide advocate of the 
abolition of marriage, he is certainly not a dangerous one. 
There is nothing licentious in the general tone of the book, though 
some very questionable doctrines are enunciated in its pages. 
we are to assume that he is serious, we should rather be 
inclined to say that he is one of those innocent-minded people 
who sometimes favour the wildest social changes because 
they altogether fail to understand the strength of the 
passions which they propose to set at liberty, A good 
many of the would-be abolishers of all existing social arrange- 
ments appear to re, human beings as mere colourless units, 
labelled male and female, but with nu deeper distinction of 
character than can be abolished by an Act of Parliament. Immoral 
people are very certain to take advantage of their proposals ; but 
they are not themselves moved by licentious motives. Their fault 
is simply that they are grossly ignorant of the first principles of 
human nature, and do not see the inevitable consequences of their 
views. And hence, in the second place, we cannot describe the book 
as immoral, because the ey against marriage are perhaps an 
intentional exaggeration of those with which we have long been 
familiar in the writings of the extreme advocates of women’s rights; 
and they may therefore be intended to tell the other way. The 
objects of the satire may be, not the upholders, but the opponents, 
of marriage. If, for —_ we put the argument about houses 
and wives into something like logical form, it would apparently be 
that, as we allow a man to change his house whenever he likes, 
‘we ought also to allow him to change his wife with the same 
frequency. This is perhaps a fair caricature of the ordinary non- 
sense which is talked by people hostile to the sanctity of i 
and family life; and, if it 1s intended as a caricature, our only 
complaint would be that the satire is not sufficiently pointed to 

er its drift easily intelligible. If, on the other hand, it is 

put forward seriously—and, from some in the book, 
we are half inclined to think that this is the case—then 
it is too silly to be worth serious examination, and almost too silly 
tobe gravely called immoral. If living in one house were as essen- 
tial to the purity of family life as living with one wife, there would 
be something in the statement; but we should fancy that even the 
extremest revolutionary advocates would admit there is some 
difference in the cases. The argument about the a of 
marriage—if it can be called marriage—when reduced to a con- 
tract terminable at any moment is indeed often met in the pages 
of certain very questionable publications. The doctrine of course 
will not bear an instant’s serious examination; for nothing can be 
iner than that the weaker P me to the contract would suffer 
such an arrangement, and that a woman who could be cast off 

at a moment’s notice would be ten times more a slave for all prac- 
i than the woman to whom her husband is irrevocably 
bo ut, weak as it is, the argument is in fact used seriously 
by many e, and may therefore, for aught we know, be used 
seriously by the author of Colymbia. We have had some curious 
iwevelations as to the state of society in the South Sea Islands 
‘above water, and the results which there follow from utter laxity 


constitution. In spite of this, hasty choices of a house were often | 


in the relations between the sexes. It would seem that 
the submarine inhabitants are still laxer in their principles, and 
though the author professes to have enjoyed his stay, we should 
fancy that his new community will hardly commend itself to any 
reasonable persons. It is true that the Colymbians are singularly 
beautiful and healthy, because they kill off all deformed children, 
and indeed set very little value upon the paternal, any more than 
upon the conjugal, affections. The nearest approach to them is 
to be found in certain Agapemones, and we should not complain if 
they too were located somewhere in the South Seas, and beneath 
the surface of the ocean. 

Meanwhile, we confess once more that we are uncertain as to 
the writer’s real drift, and though this may be a confession of our 
own stupidity, it tells something against the author. The only 
use of inventing a grotesque machinery of this kind is to gain 
additional force by caricaturing reality; and if the point is still 
left ambiguous, a simpler mode of expression would be better. 
The book is not badly written, but it is a feeble production, as is 
generally the case with attempts to repeat a lucky hit. 


RAVENSDALE.* 


N° one can deny merit to the “new writer” of this romance. 
He courageously offers to a satiated public three volumes of 
fiction, the analysis of: which proves its freedom from all stimulants, 
deleterious or other. He uses a stirring episode in Irish annals, 
and yet is so reticent as to omit what might interest persons 
curious in those unique records. He blurs his sketches so that 
neither Fenian nor Orangeman need find in their indistinct outlines 
cause of offence. So far are his Irish heroes from trailing their 
coats, that the reader feels they have no particular coat, whether 
red, green, or reversible, to trail. Curran, the “ great counsellor,” 
who could return scowl for scowl to the partisan judges of the 
day, has little more individuality than Major Sirr, who with 
Major Swan formed the great twin brotherhood of the Dublin Castle 
Olympus. Robert Emmett, the unhappy rebel, plays Damon to the 
much persecuted hero of the tale; and Dwyer, who was in fact a 
picturesque and remarkable brigand, dwells in aerial mists, indeed 
under waterialls, in truly Ossianic fashion. Nor did Macpherson’s 
Gael more nobly disdain limitations of time and space than the 
various members of the Featherstone family who in this story 
wander to and fro in the eastern counties of Ireland. They 
swiftly run, and even ride, all over the boggy mountains of 
Wicklow, and glance along its seaboard with a facility only 
possible to Sir Boyle Roche’s bird which could be in two places 
at once. Altogether the ancient and phenomenal race to whom 
Ravensdale belonged behave in a fashion worthy of the Irish 
gentry of the last century, though the “new writer” has left out 
of his deseription the wit and Homeric gambols of the playful 
creatures. No one who has followed Mr. Froude’s researches into 
the secret history of the “ Ascendency” can doubt that partial 
insanity was epidemic among the Anglo-Ivish colonists after the 
had thoroughly crushed the aborigines and the ‘ degenerate” 
descendants of the earlier settlers. Indeed nothing is more 
curious than the survival to this day of certain delusions that 
date from the civil wars of the seventeenth century. Many 
of them crop up in the remarks of this author, though we 
hasten to say that he has separated himself from those of whom 
Burke wrote when he complained that “a sort of humming 
remains in our ears of the old song about Popery.” Yet who but 
an heir of the ascendant party would have given English and 
Scotch names to his very Hibernian dramalis persone, small and 
great—a slight symptom, yet a telling one, of the style and sto 
we may expect? For the fact that it is not stuck full of Irish 
jokes, and flavoured with Lever spice and Boucicault sentiment, 
we may thank the marked change in public feeling concerning 
Ireland. To write of the Gaelic people who are Pe incon- 
veniently asserting themselves all over the world in the style 
which was popular thirty years ago would be too flagrant an 
anachronism. Notions of the Irish are yearly more and more con- 
fused, and opinions concerning their merits and ee gee are in 
so transitional a state that, except perhaps in some Irish circles, old 
estimates are generally dismissed as obsolete. Let us praise the 
author of Ravensdale for perceiving this, His peasants are not 
“ men whose heads do grow beneath their shoulders.” He avoids 
the patois so rankly racy of the soil which has been generally used 
in Irish fiction; nor does he indulge in the conventional “ local 
colour” so wonderful in height and depth that there is nothing 
like it in other human societies. 

As the Irish past is more and more laid bare and the false 
representations of it set aside, we see that nothing in fiction could 
have been stranger than the domestic and political life of the 
governing classes, nothing more pathetic than the existence of the 
elder races crushed by the law and the gospel of the new 
colonists and their proselytes among the frightened Irishry. 
Unequalled materials for use by serious and even tragic artists 
exist in the secular conflict of English and Gaelic life, antago- 
nistic as were the customs and faiths of the two nations, 
Grotesque details were of course not wanting, abounding in the 
sadness rather than the ugliness of true grotesque. A healing 
and reverent genius like that of Scott is needed perhaps to har- 
monize the jarring parts; and he would have found inexhaust- 
ible stores for his use in Irish legends, He would have fore- 


* Ravensdale. 3 vols. London: Samuel Tinsley. 1873. 
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stalled or set aside writers who have by their caricatures 
done much to create those Hibernian puzzles which exercise 
such among us as are not so sick of the subject as to avoid it. 
We have been reminded, however vaguely, of Waverley, by the 
attempt embodied in Ravensdale to sketch Irish society as it was 
seventy years since with some fairness and simplicity. The pur- 

is good, but the performance lacks the genius that could 
faithfully portray the wild confusion of a system tottering to its 
fall, the first uncertain stirring of the Catholic nation, long — 
fied by the penal laws. The personages who come and go in thi 
story with dreary incoherence are unrelieved by the slightest na- 
tional trait. It is true that there has been jesting and foolish talk- 
ing that were eminently not convenient about the mad world of 
united and disunited Irishmen; but even a moderate artist might 
have made much of the crisis chosen by this author. C) 
has given us little more than a vapid tale of surprises and tribula- 
tions that might have befallen a family in the planet Saturn, if in 
that region the inhabitants persevere in unnecessary mystifications 
and speak high-polite English. 

Still, however dull it be, the reviewer must review his subject 
conscientiously; so we proceed to inform our readers that 
there was at the beginning of this century an ancient and dis- 
tinguished stock of Featherstones, more or less characterized in 
its various branches by the loyalty, the “devilment,” the total 
moral obliviousness and physical energy that certainly were traits 
of the ci-devant Irish squirearchy. It was strange that their emi- 


nence in these qualities had not secured to the Featherstones one’ 


of those peerages scattered broadcast as rewards to the hangers-on 
of the “ Castle.” Sir Digges held but a baronetcy, though 
with due éclat of ruin and disgrace, without which the Irish 
gentleman shone with but slight lustre. Sir Digges had two 
brothers, one of whom was, true to Irish custom, a “ counsellor,” 
while Dominick, the other, was fortunate in the possession of a 
Gloucestershire estate, having, like Miss Kilmansegg’s Irish steed, 
“yun away with an heiress of course.” Frank, the result of this 
“auspicious event,” narrates his adventures among his Irish 
cousins, having been called from his legal studies in London 
to set them all right, and to introduce law and order at Ravensdale, 
his uncle Allen’s estate in County Wicklow. Each of the uncles 
had an only son. Sir Digges gave a very slippery hostage to 
fortune in his scapegrace Marley, who, mysteriously murdered in 
his uncle Allen’s house, becomes the centre of a most complicated 
system of banshees, ravens, distraught maidens, outlaws, and 
haunted apartments. Uncle Allen’s son, a scapegrace of another 
sort, is shrewdly suspected of the deed by half the country side, 
aad by the Dublin officials in particular, seeing that he is the friend 
and associate of young Emmett, and is altogether too fond of green 
and gold uniforms, harps, and other properties of Irish treason. 
The only — of a deceased sister supplies a suitable girl of 
the Minerva Press period, and she is poate with a name as un- 
Trish as could have been desired in a literature to which Pat and 
Bridget were only admitted for the sake of their picturesque rags 
and crazy blunders. The reader knows what to expect from a 
Constance de Vere in a ramshackle Irish mansion. 
Of course Frank forms a friendship on board the Holyhead 
ket of those days, when perhaps misery drove men to com- 
panionships unknown on board the Channel steamers of our un- 
sociable era. He is adopted by a Captain Ogleby, who henceforth 
acts as cicerone and ian to the ingenuous youth. For half 
a we hoped to pick up some information about old 
Dublin and its lions from the garrulous old soldier, who is repre- 
sented as a travelled man of the world, but whose identity is 
chiefly marked by his use of mild or and scraps of Latin. 
His powers of locomotion are no less remarkable than those 
of Frank. They “skirt” mountain ranges, confront bandits, and 
generally sg over men and matter with surprising energy 
and success. After spending a night in the hiding-place of Dwyer, 
who with his twenty followers was a respectable power in those 
days, but who we hardly think would have offered his guest the 
luxury of a bath as in this tale, Frank, after much wandering, 
arrives at Uncle Allen’s house. It contained as many haunted 
chambers and private p as were necessary to the manceu- 
vres of the raven which, Irish fashion, clung to its tenancy of 
Ravensdale. Uncle Allen proved hardly less morose than his bird, 
and he had cause for gloom ; for his son Leslie was one of those 
students who had been expelled from Trinity College because of 
their rebellious inclinations. The author might have given us 
ess that young Featherstone played a part. e year 1798 a 
of from fifteen old, were indicted 
for treason, and they appeared in the dock wearing shirts with 
tuckers and open collars, as was then the fashion for boys. The 
presiding Judge, in the truculent tone practised on the Irish Bench 
of that day, called on the Attorney-General, afterwards Lord 
Kiiwarden, to go on with the trial of these “tuckered traitors ” ; 
but the kind-hearted lawyer, disgusted by the scene, exerted him- 
self to save the lives of the prisoners on condition of their exile. 
One of the boys refused the stipulated banishment, and was exe- 
cuted. It was said that a kinsman of the wrongheaded young 
man was a chief actor in Lord Kilwarden’s assassination five years 
afterwards—an event which is used as an incident by the author 
of Ravensdale, or our di ion into history might be inexcus- 
able in a review of fiction. The personages described by the 
author, indeed, leave a clearer impression than does his plot. Miss 
De Vere is sufficiently nice to justify the proposal of her cousin 
Frank, who is however rejected, for the sufficient reason that she 


was privately married to the errant Leslie. Yet Constance de Vere 
is chiefly interesting as a friend of Sarah Curran, that daughter of 
the people’s orator and faithful lover of Emmett of whom Moore: 
wrote a his most pathetic song, “She is far from the Land 
where her Young Hero sleeps.” 

We pursue Leslie’s fortunes into smuggling boats and other. 
hiding places, but we are supported through much prose 
by a vague hope of coming facé to face with his romantic 
leader. arious nocturnal promenades by all the Feather- 
stones and their friends; the long-winded impersonation of a 
Banshee by Jessie Cameron, the crazy victim of Marley Feather- 
stone’s vice; bewildering cross pi and more bewilderi 
disclosures—all these we endure in expectation of some vivi 
sketch of Emmett’s trial, and the concerned in it. We 
are continually led to the brink of thrilling fact, and then dismissed 
with mawkish fiction. We are taken to a religious — in 
the night at that most weird monument of the Gaelic past, 
Glendalough, and the author makes nothing of the scene except 
to display some ignorance in calling a July meeting of Catholics 
the midnight mass peculiar to Christmas-time. Emmett might be 
a talking figure at Madame Tussaud’s in the dress of the period, 
though certainly his polite and discursive explanations about 
Leslie, and an exaggerated chivalry in breaking the eggs for his 
political omelette, are not out of keeping with his real character. 
A broken arm fortunately kept Leslie Featherstone a from 
his chief when the moment came for action, and the author is left 
free to introduce one or two episodes that might have been of 
extreme interest. Frank is made to assist at the scene when 
Sirr and his dragoons ransacked Curran’s house and found 
that correspondence between Sarah and her boy lover which is 
said to have moved even the veteran detective to tears. But 
this opportunity is so mismanaged that we are glad to be spared 
any account of Emmett’s trial and execution, the truculence of 
Norbury the “ hanging judge,” or the declamation of Attorney- 
General O’Grady. 

The remaining incidents of the tale, the marriage of the good 
young cousins, the discomfiture of the wicked and the general sati s- 
faction of the survivors, Featherstone and others, who mostly 
settle in and about the ‘ metropolis,” meaning Dublin, leave the 
reader in a composed if somewhat weary m Yet the book is 
not without some negative, if unusual, merits. It is free from 
vulgarity and immorality, from tricks of style and imitation of 
those dealers in Ivish fiction who, from Fynes Moryson to the 
author of Realities of Irish Life, have done irreparable mischief 
by using the arts of caricature and every method of insincerity to 
increase the antagonism between English and Irish modes of — 
and impede that mutual acquaintance which might have sec 
mutual respect. 


THE SIEGES OF STRASBURG AND METZ.* 


T was our lot to discuss the events of the war soon after its close 
with a middle-class provincial Frenchman of more than average 
sense and modesty—one who certainly belied the common estimate 
of his class as a mere set of gobe-mouches on whom reasoning and 
facts are thrown away. He deplored the errors of the Empire 
before the war, and the conduct of its army afterwards, without 
allowing his Republican sympathies to blind him to the not less 
gigantic political and military blunders of the Government of 
September. He grieved over the want of foresight shown by all 
classes of his countrymen in rushing into war, and lamented their 
proving so unable to redeem their mistake when once exposed to 
the invasion they had provoked. Of the general incompetency of 
their military chiefs he spoke with honest indignation ; and he could 
find as little palliation for the conduct of Trochu as for that of 
Palikao or Bazaine. But, whilst admitting, half unconsciously, 
the universal breakdown of French honour and French hope, he 
had yet one bright spot to regard in his dark Baw ry This was 
not the rally of D’Aurelle upon the Loire, or the bold stand made 
by Faidherbe in the North. Strasburg—a word ever to be sacred 
to patriotic Frenchmen—was his standing consolation, and Uhrich 
was the one name in the Annuaire militaire which had suffered no 
stain in misfortune. We respected his feelings far too much to hint 
the suspicions which had arisen in our own mind as regards what 
was then called the hervic defence of the capital of Alsace. Out of 
France this alleged heroism had never imposed itself on the few 
rsons who studied the facts already known of the siege without 
ing misled by the loose expressions of journalism. The common 
view was, however, at that time pretty much the same everywheré 
as that so forcibly expressed to us on this occasion. That a French 
city had been bombarded without surrender, and had afterwards 
endured fifty days of attack, was enough to tickle the 
popular ear. Indeed the hero of the siege but a few weeks 
afterwards was soliciting the s of Paris as a candidate 
for the Legislature on the strength of the reputation he had 
won. In this, however, he failed, perhaps tly to his own 
surprise. But hardly three months later the idol of popular 
favour had to submit to the searching criticism of a Court of 
Inquiry on his surrender, which, far from endorsing the verdict of 
the press, condemned the conduct of the defence from first to last, 
* Documents relatifs au svége de Strasbourg. Par le général Uhrich, 
rae et iati Par un officier supérieur de l’armée du 
20ns. ar 
i utigheit i im i on 
Berlin : Mittler. 
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than fifteen patent errors com- 
course of the General’s brief command, and 
for the guidance of posterity so distinct an 
inion that is no further excuse for either Frenchman or 
foreigner returning to the dream of that fabled heroism which 
never existed. 
+ There is little doubt that General Uhrich was unfortunate in one 
respect. The era of the inquiry was one of natural bitterness 
against the class of men who brought France to shame. The 
desire to expose the errors of these false leaders, and to cast on 
individuals as far as possible the burden of responsibility for the 
national disasters, was marked of all the 
military courts instituted at the close of the struggle. It is quite 
possible that in a case like that of General Uhrich more extenua- 
tion might have been found for errors had the examination into 
the defence of Strasburg been deferred. Yet the names of 
Baraguay d’Hilliers and D’Aurelle de Paladines, two of the five 
officers who composed the Court, are sufficient guarantees of its 
competency and fairness, Nor was the condemnation of which 
the General complains pronounced until his own narrative, as 
well as those of all the principal officers under him, had been heard, 
with the statement made on behalf of the Town Council by a 
well-known member. When these had been fully listened to, and 
uestions duly put, the Court proceeded to the judgment of which 
Ghrich so bitterly complains. This he — at length in his 
ible; and as the charges 
the defence thus stand side by side, it is not difficult to arrive 
garrison of Stras was made up largely of refugees from 
the battle-field of Woerth. ‘Admitting this fact and its conse- 
quent difficulties, the Court declare that the indiscipline and 
cowardice shown by these troops were not checked, as they ought 
to have been, by severe examples; nor was any proper notice 
taken of the conduct of the National Guards, who, x wn the 
bombardment, left their posts on pretence of looking after their 
a my There was abundance of artillery and ammunition ; 
the percussion fuses were destroyed early in the siege, having 
been left carelessly in an exposed building. The want of casemate 
cover for the defenders might have been easily supplied by tempo- 
rary bombproofs ; but this sort of necessary shelter was almost 
entirely neglected. In the same spirit the counter-mines that pro- 
teeted the front attacked were left totally unused, on the plea of a 
deficiency of Engineer soldiers ; and the palisades (of which there 
were 30,000 in store) were not put up. None of the proper 
official records were kept, except that of the Engineer ent, 
showing plainly a general want of — on the part of the 
rnor, Houses interfering with the defence were so sparingly 
removed that the enemy’s riflemen found their cover ready made. 
More important than any other a is that which follows—that, 
although on the 19th of September the request of the — 
that the Governor should treat was absolutely rejected, the 
defence was entirely abandoned eight days later, and negotia- 
tions entered into when the breaches were not practicable nor the 
ditches bridged. The terms of the capitulation are further 
blamed ; and, finally, General Uhrich is personally condemned for 
having hurried to Tours “on the specious pretext” of recom- 
mending those under him for promotion—a recommendation 
which would have been quite as effectual if sent from his place of 
t is not surprising that when the decision of the Court was 
published General Uhrich claimed a court-martial or half-pay, 
and was placed forthwith upon the latter; but what does astonish 
us is that he should take the trouble to publish the finding at 
full length, for the purpose of adding a rejoinder which, on the 
face of it, will fail to satisfy any unprejudiced military man that 
he does not deserve the blame he would shake off. Some of the 
charges are admitted to be true. The replies to the greater num- 
ber are simply excuses for not doing better. The only point worth 
noting in the pages devoted to them is that the terms of the 
capitulation were modelled on those of Sedan—a precedent indeed, 
but not a parallel case to that of a fortress where the means of 
defence were by no means exhausted. A careful perusal of the 
whole leaves the main facts of the siege of Strasburg beyond dis- 
pute, and they are briefly these :— 

At the opening of the war General Uhrich, then en retraite, 
sought the p ome, of one of the frontier fortresses, and received it. 
Not oy. assuming his duties he found the full realities of a 
most difficult position suddenly thrust on him, being shut in with 
a large but irregularly form ison by an enemy an oe 
and determined to reduce the com Mistakenly enough on their 
side, the Germans first tried a partial bombardment which failed 
to force surrender, and unwilling to destroy the city for political 
reasons, they then began a regular siege, thus for a time involun- 
tarily encouraging the defenders. Left without sappers, and with 
imperfect bombproof cover, neither General Uhrich nor his assistants 
showed the ingenuity demanded to supply their special needs, 
nor the energy tc compel order among the troops, and evoke 
proper exertions on the part of the civic militia. The enemy 

his approaches on bit by bit through the nest of petty 
outworks with which Vauban masked the weaker side ot the 
place; and, when these had fallen, the surrender followed without 
any display of the undaunted power of resistance at the enceinte 
itself which it cost so much British blood to overcome at the 
secondrate fortresses of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajos. ll this, 
h the general good spirit of the population and the re- 


too, 
sources of a large and wealthy city needed nothing but an energetic 


commander to call them into service. General Uhrich was 
not only no such exceptional leader as would have won i 
fame from such an opportunity, but he showed hi 
throughout a very commonplace soldier indeed. Nor can the 
details of a printed defence be relied on, however honestly 
meant, in which are to be met such loose statements as the 
burning of “a third part” of the houses—for which a thirtieth 
pert might better be read—and the “rasing” of a citadel— 
of which the ordinary buildings were knocked down without any 
perceptible injury to the works. On the whole, the General’s 
enemies, if such he has, may well rejoice that he has written this 
book, and his friends must be sorry that he has so clearly testified 
against himself. The government of besieged Strasburg was just 
one of those ial occasions which either place a man on the 
pedestal of ahero, or leave him distinctly on a lower level; and 
the mere perfunctory filling of such an office—which is all that 
General Dhrich proves himself to have been fit for—is far from 
entitling him to the loftier grade. 

From Strasburg one passes with different feelings altogether to 
the story of the siege of Metz. It is no longer a question of an 
honest but incompetent governor placed in a situation above his 
powers, but of a general sacrificing to disgrace the host that 
might have saved an empire, without one real effort to redeem it 
from its unhappy situation. Seven successive editions of the 
work of the “ Officier Supérieur,” which is ascribed without con- 
tradiction to Colonel d’Andlau, attest the interest with which 
Bazaine’s conduct is regarded among Frenchmen, and the value 
of a narrative the only tault of which in the eyes of the author's 
comrades is that it reveals too much of what he learnt in his 
official character. 

As in reviewing the work of Marshal Bazaine himself, so here, 
we purposely refrain from touching on the conduct of the defence of 
Metz when once fairly invested, this being a subject of crimi 
procedure now coming before the proper tribunal. As to what 
went before, those who desire fresh proof of the unfitness of the 
French commanders and their staff for the struggle on the banks 
of the Moselle will find it in almost every page of that portion of 
the work of the “Officier Supérieur” which relates to the first three 
weeks of the war. Taking the battles of Mars-la-Tour and Grave- 
lotte especially, we do not remember to have anywhere seen 
so clearly explained Bazaine’s utter ignorance of his situation 
on the first of these two days as in the volume now before us. 
From this it is plain that Bazaine at first took a prominent and 
active share in repelling the sudden attack of the Germans upon 
his front. When this, however, waschecked for the time, and Le 
Beeuf’s Corps supported by Ladmirault’s so as to place the 
French at a temporary advantage, the Marshal seems altogether 
to have lost sight of the danger in which he was certain to be 
placed if he allowed his retreat from Metz to be barred :— 

Either he did not understand his situation [says the “ Officier Supérieur ”], 

since he did not try to profit by it, or hedid not wish to understand it, havi 
other projects in view. He was seen keeping constantly on the pera = 
of the army, observing the roads up from the valley or to the plateau of 
Gravelotte, and massing his troops at the head of the ravines which lead 
thence on Gorze. All his alarm was fora turning movement of the enemy 
on this side. 
That is, lest he should be cut off from Metz. So that, while 
occupied with this false alarm, Bazaine allowed the Germans to 
press round him, to reinforce the troops which had attacked his 
front, and finally compel him to fall back on that very plateau of 
Gravelotte on the other side of which he had with such strange 
fatuity expected them. 

It is not necessary to follow the “Officier Supérieur” in his 
strictures on the battle afterwards fought for its possession, 
Ample evidence has been given before in our columns that Bazaine 

roved on that occasion entirely unequal to the task which fate 
had assigned him. Those who are curious as to the events of the 
investiture itself, and cannot wait for the revelations which 
Bazaine’s trial will produce, will find all that may yet be told, 
and more perhaps than should have been revealed on the French 
side by one officially concerned, in the work we here leave to our 
readers. So far as any key has been really furnished to the 
mysteries of Metz, they will not be disappointed in finding 
it here. 

Those who would study the same events from a strictly pro- 
fessional point of view, and especially those who desire, in 
judging the conduct of the defence, to distinguish the diffi- 
culties created by the industry of the Germans in the way 
of the escape of their prey from the moral causes which aided 
the investment, should examine the details carefully and clearly 

iven by Captain Goetze in the second section of his work, 
just published, which, when complete, is to form a narrative 
of the whole doings during the war of the German Engineers. 
The volume now before us contains no reference to the Strasburg 
operations, and it will be curious to see hereafter how a German 
technical writer will treat the inexcusable blunder of that useless 
bombardment which has so embittered the capital of Alsace against 
its new masters, The story of the works before Metz, on the 
other hand, is here, for the first time, scientifically rendered; and 
those who are interested may study the details, from the breaking 
of the first bridge at 7°30 a.M. of the morning after Gravelotte, 
until the surrender was agreed on more than two months later. 
If we warn our readers against attaching undue weight to this 
technical view of the great siege, it is not from want of res 
for the exertions of the German Engineers, but because it is in 
vain to ascribe to any less cause than at the least a moral inferiority 
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the tameness with which a French general, at the head of 
150,000 men, allowed the meshes of the net to be woven round 
them from day to day. 


AN ARCHITECT’S NOTE-BOOK IN SPAIN.* 


Sr DIGBY WYATT, long known as a facile sketcher, took 
three years ago a rapid tour through Spain with the deter- 
mination “to see and draw as much of the architectural remains 
of that country as the time and means at his disposal would 
permit.” He rightly deemed that, though Mr. Street, Mr. Waring, 
and Mr. Owen Jones had already made familiar some of the chief 
monuments of the Peninsula, there yet remained, especially in the 
way of domestic architecture and Renaissance styles, much to 
delineate and describe. There are reasons, too, why the number of 
labourers should bemultiplied,andthat without delay. Thedestruc- 
tion of historic monuments in Spain has been and still is deplorably 
great. Even within the last three years have been swept away 
rare examples of Byzantine, Moorish, and later styles in the cities 
of Seville, Barcelona, and Segovia. Sometimes the destruction 
has come from political convulsions, at other times from so- 
called improvements. And, then, in addition, of course, alwa 
are present the destructive agents of fire, water, and the 
elements generally. Spain may be likened to an ill-kept house, 
where poverty, neglect, and sloth are written in indelible signs 
from roof to basement. Moreover the tenements which the 
present generation inherits from a time of wealth, energy, and 
splendour, when Spain was the first power in Europe, are in scale 
and number out of all a to the existing wants of the 
people. Thus the traveller finds churches without congregations, 
monasteries without monks, colleges without students, public 
marts without merchants. And the difficulty is to know what to 
do with all this useless parade of a nation’s ancient glory; these 
monuments are “too beautiful to destroy, too costly to maintain 
properly.” But at all events they still serve as excellent mate- 
rials for the sketch-book, as the work before us bears witness. 
Here are just one hundred — of churches and private dwell- 
ings, of bridges, fountains, hospitals, and fortresses, of gateways, 
windows, iron pulpits, and door-knockers. Perhaps the fault is 
that too much has been attempted, that these pen and ink sketches 
are scarcely sufficiently detailed for the one a student or 
sufficiently pictorial for the ral public. Thus, to give 
“a general view of the Escorial” within the e of six inches 
would have seemed beforehand a task utterly hopeless. The most 
valuable studies are those which work out some comparatively 
small piece of construction or decoration, as, for example, “detail 
of glass inlay from the Hall of the Ambassadors in the Alhambra.” 
The descriptive letterpress to this plate explaining the process by 
which the Moors may have made this vitreous inlay displays, as 
might be expected, much technical knowledge. 

The difficulties of sketching in Spain were formerly great. In- 
deed we have known of the arrest of an Englishman who was 
found making a drawing of the Puerta de Justicia in Granada. 
—— of men bearing pencil or note-book seems to date back 
to the time when re in sheep’s clothing prowled about, 
reconnoitring the land making drawings of drts and other 
military positions :— 

Nothing [writes Mr. Ford] throughout the length and breadth of the 
land creates greater suspicion or jealousy than a stranger’s making draw- 
ings, or writing down notes in a book; whoever is observed sacando 
planes, “ taking notes,” mapeando el pais, “mapping the country ”—for 
such are the expressions of the simplest pencil sketch—is thought to be an 
engineer, a spy, and, at all events, to be about no good. The lower classes, 
like the Orientals, attach a vague mysterious notion to these, to them un- 
intelligible, proceedings; whoever is seen at work is immediately reported 
to the civil and military authorities. 

Sir Digby Wyatt is fortunate in not having to record any serious 
impediment or annoyance in making these sketches throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. No doubt he armed himself 
with powerful permits or passports, but when we have travelled 
and sketched in Spain more explosive instruments than passports 
were needed, Yet, at best, the difficulties of working in the open 
air with an inquisitive and jealous crowd of natives spying over 
the shoulders can never be inconsiderable. We remember the 
obstructions—though of a somewhat different sort—which Mr. 
Layard encountered in making tracings from Italian frescoes. 
Heat, cold, wet, uncomfortable quarters both as to lodging and 
sketching ground, tell cruelly against the pioneer who, to rescue 
works swiftly going to destruction, penetrates regions surrendered 
for a century or more to semi-barbarism. The plates in this 
volume, though greatly inferior in sharpness of line and purity of 
light to the original sketches, bear scarcely a trace of the dis- 
comfort under which many of them must have been made. The 
handling is firm as it is free, the spaces are apportioned with 
forethought, the subjects are set down, if not always clearly, yet 
always concisely. The difficulty has been to get large buildin 

into small peaee, and hence there is overcrowding. We think, 
moreover, that occasionally lines have been multiplied without 
@ corresponding gain of form, character, and detail. The govern- 
ing lines are scarcely sufficiently emphasized or isolated. Yet 


* An Architect's Note-Book in Spain, peepee Illustrating the Domestic 
Architeciure of that Country. By M. Digby Wyatt, M.A., Slade Professor of 
Fine Art in the University of Cambridge. With One Hundred of the 
Author's Sketches reproduced by the Autotype ical Process. London : 
Autotype Fine Art Company, Limited, ' 


the executive power put forth is great, and any deficiencies receive 


ample apology in the following extract from the preface :— 

Every record the and pencil of accurate observer can preserve at 
this juncture of the fading glories of ne t in Spain is, as it were, snatch- 
ing a brand from the inevitable fire which has already consumed inestimable 
treasures upon its soil. It was to give a stamp of truth and authenticity to 
the few such records I might be enabled to make that I determined to com- 
plete them in the actual presence, as it-were, of the object illustrated, and to 
admit of no intervention between my own hand and the eye of any student 
willing to honour my work with his attention. My sketches might no doubt 
have gained in beauty by being transcribed on stone or wood by some artist 
more skilful than I am, but as any such alteration would detract from their 
simple veracity, I preferred to make them at once upon the spot with ana- 


tastic ink, in order that they might be printed just as they were executed. 
Working with such ink in the open air is difficul it, and the result capricious. 
I have, therefore, to ask for some indulgence, and to express a hope that any 
shortcomings in the drawings may be overlooked in the obvious interest of the 
subjects portrayed. Could I but have known on leaving England that my 
sketches could have been so successfully transferred to collodion, and printed 
therefrom by the beautiful autotype mechanical process, as they have been 
since my return, I might have spared myself much extra trouble and 
anxiety, and have probably attained a much better result with less effort. 

Seville offers to the sketcher more tempting materials than any 
other Spanish city with which we are acquainted. Thus in the 
volume before us, while Madrid does not yield a single subject, 
Seville has furnished eleven, being only surpassed by Toledo, which 
affords fourteen studies, and by Granada, which supplies twelve. 
The domestic architecture of the capital = of Andalusia re- 
ceives chief attention from Sir D. Wyatt. Other travellers have 
made us acquainted with the cathedral and its Giralda, and the 
pic ue character of the Moorish walls is also familiar, But 
the English public have yet more to learn of the six hundred 
“ patios” or courtyards for which this, the most Oriental city in 

estern Europe, is famous. Almost asa matter of course the hotels 
in which we have happened to put up in Seville were constructed 
on the plan of Eastern dwellings. Such interiors, in fact, are 
after the pattern of the better sort of dwellings in Cairo and 
Damascus; indeed we may go further back and say that An- 
dalusian houses are in direct, though distant, descent from Roman 
structures, as still ed in Pompeii. “The courtyard, 
el patio,’ writes Mr. Ford, “isan hypethral, impluvium, open 
to the sky; in summer it is covered with an awning, which 
is withdrawn when the sun sets.” The structural arrangement 
admits of luxurious adjuncts and decorations. The floor is nicely 
paved with marble or tiles; in the centre isa bubbling fountain ; at 
the corners stand pots of oleanders and orange-trees, while around 
rise columns which support the arcades that lead to the more 
private apartments. This description seems to bear out the pro- 
verb that “God gives to whom he loves a house in Seville.” 
From Plate LX., “A Peep into an ordinary Patio,” we see how 
essential the courtyard still is to the happiness of domestic life ; 
it is the place where chocolate is sipped, where cigarettes are 
smoked, where gossip and flirtation are most enjoyed. The plate 
is accompanied by the following description :— 

The patio is at once cool and airy, and may be made quite private or 
semi-public at pleasure. With its iron gate to the street closed, and a screen 
drawn across it, it becomes private, and with its door opened it occupies in 
modern life exactly the position which the “arium” used to occupy in 
ancient classical life. An awning drawn across from side to side of the 
patio answers to the Roman velarium, closing the impluvium, and gives 
shade and softened light during the glare of midday, allowing the court 
of the house to be used as the ordinary sitting-room of the family. 

Spain is specially rich in metal work ; the swords of Toledo are 
no less famous than the blades of Damascus ; indeed it is said that 
the Moors introduced into Spain as early as the year 852 the 
Eastern mode of tempering steel and of, Damascening me 
Exceptional in character are the regas, or metal screens, in the 
great Spanish cathedrals and churches. Mr. Ford mentions, 
often in terms of superlative praise, more than a dozen of these 
grandiose railings, which, being merely of iron, have escaped 
the es. The examples which we remember best are in 
the cathedral of Seville; a favourable moment for appreciating 
this sort of art is when the o strikes up a showy operatic air. 
Works of such magnitude ost of necessity lie beyond the 
limits of the present Note-Book. But minor metal works, e 
cially when in bronze, naturally find a place—thus about half-a- 
dozen door-knockers are delineated. The designs are not 
particularly artistic, and the execution would appear to be hard 
and heavy; one knocker is a fish as long as an eel, and as straight 
as a poker; another is nothing else than the leg and boots of a man 
hung against a door. There can be no plea for calling such pro- 
ducts art. These door dressings from Spain are not worthy to be 
named in the same breath with door-knockers in Venice, or with 
the ironwork treasured up in the Nuremberg Museum. Two iron 
pulpits, sketched in Avila Cathedral, it must be admitted, are 
elaborate in design and skilful in workmanship, yet Sir D. Wyatt 
inclines to think that “the triumphs of Spanish metal-working 
were chiefly embodied in the precious metals.” But the treasuries 
have been despoiled. Spain since the days of Soult, the most auda- 
cious of military burglars, has been pillaged and brought to the 
auction mart. Sir D. Wyatt relates that, “even since his sketches 
were made, the contents of the treasury of ‘ Nuestra Sejiora del 
Pilar’ have been brought to the hammer, and the pressure of 
other engagements alone prevented him from returning to 
Saragossa empowered to secure a share of those artistic curiosities 
for our National Collection.” There can indeed be no doubt that 
the South Kensington Museum would do well to add to its present 
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— in by the presence of a distinguished connoisseur 
at rid. Yet it is scarcely reasonable to sup that Mr. 
‘Layard will care to collect, unasked, for the nation when he has 
so much pleasure in collecting for himself. 

A large portion of this volume is devoted to the Renaissance, 
not because that period is the best worth attention, but because 
the Moorish and the Gothic styles have been pretty well worked 

ior writers and artists. Mr. Fergusson deplores that no 
explorers in the Spanish Peninsula have been found willing to 
turn their attention to the very unfashionable styles of the 
ai , and that no travellers have yet visited the 
country with sufficient knowledge of architecture to enable 
them to discriminate between what is good and what is bad. 
Here, on the contrary, we find scattered through the letterpress 
and the illustrations eee data and art detail which imply 
wide experience. For example, in a doorway at Guadalaxara the 
sketcher comes upon structural anomalies which had struck him 
while drawing in Naples, in Palermo, and other parts of Sicily as 
strange. The collective, though scattered, phenomena admit of 
ready explanation in the influence of the Moors along this 
Southern latitude. The Renaissance in Spain may be admitted to 
be inferior in brilliancy and in beauty to the same period in Italy, 
yet the attentive student will find in the Peninsula not only inte- 
resting indications of race, climate, and social condition, but also 
materials by which, in an eclectic spirit, our present English 
Renaissance may gain in beauty, diversity, and utility. Some 
writers—Mr. Fergusson among the number—incline to condemn 
the Spaniards as an inartistic race. From so sweeping a judg- 
ment we must dissent. Spain has doubtless fallen upon evil 
days. But as often as we have landed on her shores it has 
been impossible not to recognize the genius of art in her stately 
cathedrals and in the scarcely less noble pictures of Velasquez, 
Zurbaran, and Murillo. Coming down to the present day, the tra- 
veller cannot be blind to the high type and the independent bearing 
of the people, to their picturesque costumes, their histrionic action, 
with here and there an indication that which have slum- 
bered are kindling into fire, and that an art long extinct is ready 
to spring into life. Itis to be borne in mind that the birth or 
revival of the arts in Spain, whether in the past or in the per, 
must be subject to the common lawsof development. In the great 
historic, epoch the arts sprang into life at a time when the nation 
was stimulated to an intellectual, commercial, and political activity 
almost beyond parallel. A new world had been discovered and 
boundless wealth flooded the old Iberian Peninsula. And — 
it must after all be conceded that architecture in Spain — 
wealth and ostentation rather than taste or strict style ; accordingly 
Sir Digby Wyatt confesses that, “if asked what predominant 
sensation Spanish architecture had produced on his mind, he should 
be inclined to say that of entire indifference to expense.” 


MADELINE HEATHCOTE.* 


¢ em are certain things in which almost every one feels 
himself qualified to start as master, without having first 
worked as apprentice. One of them is to cook potatoes, another 
to write a novel. Given the power of stringing two sentences 
together, and a man (more notably a woman) thinks there is no 
reason why he should not give the world the benefit of his ideas, 
and reap for himself the reward of merit. The critical faculty 
being generally nowhere in the presence of affection and family 
pride, his friends shore up his slender a, and encourage 

im to persevere in a career for which he has no qualification save 
the courage that comes from ignorance and the blindness that is 
born of self-conceit. Rumours of rich prizes drawn from the 
publisher’s lucky bag, without more trouble than is involved in 
writing a few pages of dribble daily, fire the ambition or excite 
the cupidity of those who cannot distinguish the well wrought 
honest work that costs pains and thought from the fluid nonsense 
that flows as glibly as an infant’s babble. Hence the world gets 
inundated with such books as Madeline Heathcote, the authors of 
which show not one single quality necessary to make successful 
novelists. We know of nothing more melancholy than the waste 
of time and energy involved in the production of that bad art and 
inferior literature to which some young people devote themselves. 
Martyn Hay and the whole tribe to which he is affiliated would do 
far better to perfect themselves in some sort of mechanical labour 
whereby way Peareey be of real use in their generation, rather than 
add to the failures which already abound. Who wants to hear 
what they have to say about precocious children such as never 
existed, impossible heroines, and weak-kneed heroes with no 
more bone and muscle than Mrs. Jarley’s wax-works? A writer 
of fiction ought to deal with the probabilities of human life, and 
to paint character such as we see it; not fancy portraits of no 
more reality than the Anthropophagi or the Yahoos. 

Martyn Hay has odd notions about children, and confuses the 
characteristics of different ages with curious disregard to chrono- 
logy. The heroine Madeline is described in the beginning as one 

those elf-like, stunted, dark-complexioned creatures so sure to 
turn out of transcendent loveliness & the of a fine pair of 
eyes and a marvellous upshoot in growth. She lives a melancholy 
kind of life, for, “ unlike you and the reader (sic) this child had 
never known what it was to roll about on the green-sward or 
luxuriate in new-mown hay”; though why she could not have 
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done both to her heart's content is not very clear, seeing that she 
had more liberty than was good for her, and lived in a country 
house. She is not a comfortable kind of child. She begins b 
“ beating the nurse who had threatened her with being carried 
off by some being of dark and doubtful origin if she did not 
immediately go to bed”; and “when other children would be 
romping in the sunlight full of health and spirits, or lying locked 
in the fast embrace of childhood’s innocent sleep, this dark, witch- 
looking thing would be reading books fitted for persons twice her 
age, or with clasped hands and brow contracted sit for hours try- 
ing to read the stars.” In which case we consider that the blame 
rested with Mrs. Heathcote, “a gentle, patient, resigned woman, 
who had long known sorrow”’ in the shape of a dissipated husband 
whom she would marry against advice. She was in delicate health 
certainly, but she ought to have looked after her only daughter a 
little more closely than she did, and she might have taught her 
better habits than “ roaming wild over the dark moor or on the 
banks of the lake,” in which unprofitable employment this dark, 
witch-looking thing of thirteen usually spent her mornings. 
When the story opens she is thirteen, and at fourteen her mother’s 
ill-health grows more serious. The doctor comes twice to the 
house in one week, and Mrs. Heathcote keeps her room. A great 
fear seizes the child, and she interrogates the doctor with, “ Please, 
doctor, is mamma—going to die?” When the doctor tries to 
evade her question, she is down on him with lightning-like per- 
spicacity, “Then she is dying, after all! You should have told me 
before!” And “the good doctor’s eyes were dim as he — 
into his carriage and thought of the weight of grief he had left on 
that young breast.” This is simple nonsense. The anticipation 
of death comes only with experience. No young people, older 
even than Madeline, foresee death. They understand none of the 
signs of danger, and, unless they are told, believe in a speedy 
recovery to the last. So that all this part of the book, with “ the 
woman's face” that the child took into her mother’s room, “ a face 
sharp with concentrated pain,” &c.; the “ rolling in misery on the 
floor” in her little -chamber, “twisting her hands in her 
tangled hair, and defying in her childish ignorance and first great 
sorrow the Hand which thus afflicted her,” is pure and unmiti- 
gated rubbish for any picture of child life that it affords. 

When Mrs. Heathcote died she bequeathed Madeline in a certain 
sense to Mrs. Osborne, a proud, cold, disagreeable woman, who as 
the “‘ widow of the late and the mother of the present largest pro- 
prietor in the neighbourhood ” gave herself airs. As the author puts 
it, she “wore her honours with a certain haughty grace, which 
well became her fine handsome — ”—as if these shadowy 
“honours” had been stars and ribands. Why plaintive Mrs. 
Heathcote should have chosen insolent Mrs. Osborne as the pro- 
mother of her child is as dark as many other things in this story. 
But she did; and Mrs. Osborne accepted the charge so far as to 
take Madeline home with her for a short time to Osborne Park, 
where she and her daughter Georgina treat her with remarkable 
rudeness and inhospitality—ladylike feeling, apparently, not count- 
ing among the honours which Mrs. Osborne wears with haughty 
= to the advantage of her fine figure. By way of compensation 

er son Maurice, a deformed young man, with “an angel face” 
and a bad temper, takes the girl on his knee and kee 
for an hour, “now and again kissing and caressing her”; while 
she sits “ mute, gazing sadly in the fire, at intervals turning to 
look piteously into his face, while her bosom heaved with long- 
drawn sighs.” The position may have been possible; but for our 
own part we think that a girl of fourteen, who was mature enough 
to foresee her mother’s death, and to accept at her hands the 
charge of her reprobate father with the full understanding of 
what that charge implied, would have been too womanly to have 
sat on this young man’s knee, and would have been more ashamed 
than soothed by his kisses. 

Mr. Heathcote is a bad fellow, whom his wife married hoping 
to reform him, though primarily “ fascinated, like many another, by 
the handsome face and gay manners so often the accompaniment 
of a bad heart and an empty purse.”” She had despised the warn- 
ings of her friends, and had baked bitter bread from her 
hasty brewing. But she could scarcely have expected better 
things, according to the summary of motives, feelings, and actions 
given by her daughter’s biographer :— 

Trusting to her beauty and her fascinations, she rushed headlong into a 
danger which threatened her after life with misery, and transformed a 
happy, light-hearted girl into a sorrow-stricken woman. Some have suc- 
ceeded in changing weak, vacillating men into steady and respected heads 
of families, but the majority have been dragged down in the ruin of those 
to whom they had thoughtlessly united themselves, or have striven to hide 
broken hearts and disordered households under the mask of smiling content. 
Conscious of a scarcely acknowledged conviction that her lover was not 
exactly fitted to be her future guide in life, Mrs. Heathcote gave herself and 
her whole heart to her husband. The doting affection of a young and lovely 
girl ought to have been of sufficient value to atone for the loss of bachelor 

easures and companions; but Mr. Heathcote was of the “ earth, earthy.” 

The toy he coveted was no sooner his own than he began to tire of it; and 
Mrs. Heathcote, not many months after her marriage, awoke to the con- 
viction that the idol she had been ready to fall down and worship was only a 
piece of clay, and very coarse clay, after all. Had she any of her 
daughter’s quick tact and keenness of observation, she would have called 
into play all her natural gifts and accomplishments to supply the vacancy 
which, now that the novelty of her beauty had worn off, she detected in her 
husband’s light affections. Unfortunately she had neither. The first 
approach of neglect or an unkind word called forth her ready tears; 
and tears, especially if they are deserved, are things a man least likes his 
wife to have recourse to. 

This, as the picture of a foolish woman, is exact enough; as that 
of a suffering saint, as Mrs, Heathcote is depicted, it is as silly 
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and as unreal as all the rest. How little understanding of cha- 
racter and of the springs of action the author is shown 
in one sentence of our extract. It is just the “ weak, vacillating 
men” who are never changed into “ steady and respected heads of 
families.” The reformed rake is he only who has something in 
him besides weakness, and who has sinned by misdirection, not 
lack of will, by excess of energy, not want of power. Such as 
her father is, however, Madeline of fourteen is enjoined by her 
mother to “take care of him.” She begins her mission by 
refusing to go to a school in England where he wishes to place 
her, and of which she has surely urgent need, and insisting on 
going abroad with him. There they remain for five years, travelling 
about from one city to another; and, so far as we can make out 
from an exceedingly indistinct method of narration, her part is 
that of acting as a lure to young men whom her father pigeons at 
cards, She has become wonderfi y beautiful, tall, haughty, reserved, 
quick to feel, and of an acidity of repartee that discomfits all those 
who venture to cross swords with her. We confess that we 
cannot see where her strength lies in this direction, or why people 
should feel so keenly what she is assumed to say so sharply, 
but what reads to us as simply oqemmeneeeee snappishness, 7 no 
means rare in yp! brought up girls. When she comes back to 
Compton Wold she brings with her a reputation almost as 
queer as her father’s. Bad rumours are afloat which make the 
ople shy of her; and even Maurice, the deformed lover of 
her first youth, does not quite like the look of things. Madeline 
is made to scatter her enemies bravely. What else is the use of 
being pretty, proud, and free of tongue? But with all her cha- 
racter she is a trifle inconsistent too. For instance, we hear that 
she is in the habit of “ coldly and indifferently complying with her 
father’s irritable commands,” and then that she is “ever ener- 
tic and buoyant.” Sometimes she snubs Maurice, and sometimes 
she all but tells him she is in love with him unasked. She flirts 
with Fred Bramley ignobly enough, and then refuses him from 
lofty motives when he wants to marry her; and she considers 
that his guardian has insulted her, and that she has a right 
to feel “the blows coming thick and fast,” because he objects 
to his nephew's engaging himself at twenty-one, and reminds 
her that he cannot marry without his consent until he is 
twenty-five. Decidedly Madeline Heathcote ought to have had 
as her crest a porcupine with all its quills standing. But the 
whole life at Compton Wold is odd. Mrs. Osborne objects to 
Madeline’s driving about the country alone, though what else she 
is to do in her companionless condition it would be hard to say; 
and when Captain Bolton wants to induce her to marry 
him, his favourite process of persuasion is by sneers and insults, 
Her marriage is, however, the funniest thing of all. She is 
in love with Maurice, who has behaved with cowardice and 
want of heart, but she marries Captain Bolton, a handsome, un- 
rincipled, and rich man, because he holds a mortgage on the 
Wold, and she can release her father by her sacrifice. On the day 
of her marriage she gives Mr. Heathcote the bond, and disappears, 
to turn up again presently as the grey-haired, bespectacled, well 
muffled-up housekeeper, Mrs. Wilson, who had been hired just 
before the marriage.: That is to say, we are treated to a weak and 
ridiculous copy of what was improbable enough in East Lynne. 
Suspected of murder, she is taken to prison, where her bair is cut. 
Dr. Hessel’s case was bad enough, but we never heard of a person 
whose hair was cut previously to conviction. The incident, how- 
ever, harmonizes better with the amazing silliness which is the 
rvading tone of the book than anything more real would have 
a In the end Madeline of course dies. Creatures with big 
violet eyes and misunderstood nobility of nature, looking like sin 
and living like virtue, always do die in silly novels. The only 
pity is that they should ever have lived to spoil so much good 
paper and waste so much valuable time as went in the creation of 
their brief existence. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


PE GREGORY THE GREAT is certainly one of the most 
censpicuous figures in the history of the middle ages. It was 
his let to fill the Chair of St. Peter at a time when the power of 
the Church was at its zenith, and no other Pope so thorough] 
realized that combined ideal of political vigour and moral pec 
which ought to have been the characteristic of all the rulers who 
from the palace at the Vatican commanded wrbi et ordi. Such, in 
a few words, is the argument of M. ——— volume, and it is 
developed with much clearness and real a It would have 
been difficult to select a topic more interesting from every point of 
view. The time when Gregory lived was pre-eminently a critical 
one. Italy had passed under the sway of the Lombards, the Eastern 
Church seemed eaten up by schism, Mahomet was at hand, 
epidemics, catastrophes of every kind succeeded each other with 
uninterrupted fury. In the midst of such elements of dissolution, 
Rome was more than ever the centre both of ecclesiastical and 
moral power; the Pope stood as an umpire wherever conquerors 
and conquered, oppressors and oppressed, raised their voices; and 
it so happened that at the very time when the Holy See required 
ially to be represented by a priest of exceptional merit, the 
tiaza was placed — the head of Gregory the Great. Whilst 
enumerating the voluminous works of his hero, M. Pingaud shows 
how important they are, historically speaking, and he proves that, 
if the Pope occasionally erred on the side of credulity and imagi- 
Ba Jaa politique de S. Grégoire le grand. Par L, Pingaud. Paris: E. 


nation, he can always be safely consulted as an authority on 
events. 

M. Joly’s excellent work on instinct * has reached a second 
edition. We noticed it when it was first a and 
the Academy honoured it with a reward. M. Joly has taken 
the opportunity of introducing a few alterations into the original 
text, and of answering certain objections raised by his critics. 
A short time ago, our author remarks, it was the fashion to 
look upon instinct as a simple, elementary quality, a mys- 
terious cause, an occult power; the present work takes exactly 
the opposite view, and yet is equally strong against the theory 
of those who would look upon instinct as a kind of hereditary 
habit. M. Joly aptly observes that the diversity of opinions 
held on this matter by Condillac and Lamarck shows how ob- 
scure and incomplete is the definition given by our modern 
Positivists. Both these philosophers considered instincts as identical 
with habits; but whilst Condillac represented our instincts and 
our habits as derived from reflection by a series of efforts less and 
less painful, less and less conscious, Lamarck, on the other hand, 
looked upon reflection as the last result of the transforma- 
tions which animal organisms have undergone in consequence 
of habits which were originally devoid of every kind of reason- 
ing, of intelligence, and even of the obscurest sentiment. 
M. Joly’s position may be reduced, briefly, to the two fol- 
lowing statements:—1. The instincts, and consequently the 
habits, of animals proceed from impulses which they feel, but on 
which they do not reflect. They have neither the initiative nor 
the direction of these a, ay 8 and they are not free to resist 
them. 2. Whatever may be the earthly origin, the destinies, and 
the greater or less durability of all living species, these species 
are so perfectly organized with reference to an end that the idea 
of the whole and of the part which it has to play in the economy 
of nature must have presided over the formation of the smallest 
element of that whole. 

Among the many features of the ancien régime which we 
hope have disappeared for ever, must be those non- 
descript person half priests and half epicureans, who are so 
well known under the name of abbés de cour. The Gallican 
Church can certainly boast of many distinguished members equally 
eminent by their learning and their virtues, and even in those 
melancholy times when the Abbé Dubois was Archbishop of 
Cambray, there was no lack of ecclesiastics on the other side 
of the Channel who set the example of ev ing that was 
praiseworthy. But it is nevertheless true that the eighteenth 
century was the age of the abbés de cour—young men pushed 
into the Church frequently against their own wishes and 
without the smallest regard to their characters and habits, 
spending an unprofitable lite in the boudoirs of fashionable ladies, 
and at the supper-tables of princes or fermiers-généraux. These 
cumberers of the ground seem hardly deserving of record, but as 
they form part of an epoch in French history, they should not be 
forgotten any more than the pictures of Boucher and the poetry of 
Geutil-Bernard. M. Honoré Bonhomme has done good service, 
therefore, in describing a representative man belonging to that 
classt, and he selects for the se the Abbé de Saint-Farre, 
one of the natural children o "2 Duke of Orleans, father of 
Louis-Philippe Eyalité. The materials of his volume are derived 
from an unpublished correspondence carried on between the Abbé 
and the Princess of Condé, legitimate daughter of the same Duke 
of Orleans. Introducing as it does to our notice some of the most 
distinguished persons of the last century, his book cannot fail 
to amuse the reader; it contains a considerable number of letters 
written by Saint-Farre himself, Madame de Montesson, the 
Duchess of Bourbon, and several members of the Orleans family. 
M. Bonhomme’s hero contrived to weather the revolutionary storm ; 
he even outlived the First Empire; and he died in 1822, at a time 
when the abbés de cour could be seen exclusively in vaudevilles or 
comedies. 

It is curious to see how frequently the interval of a few 
years thoroughly alters our impressions, and places both books 
and authors in a totally new point of view. M. Sainte-Beuve’s 
works are full of examples of this. We may mention as a further 
case in point the works of M. Emile Deschamps, a new edition of 
which has been published by M. Lemerre.t We wished to see 
whether the effect produced upon us thirty years ago by this gen- 
tleman’s poetry was still the same, and whether our admiration had 
lost or not any of its ardour. The result, we are sorry to say, did 
not prove moa b nor can we now imagine what led people to 
feel such a liking for compositions which never rise above the 
merit of vers de société. The fact is, M. Emile Deschamps was 
one of the leaders of the Romantic movement, and it was quite 
sufficient, in the eyes of the generation of Frenchmen who arrived 
at manhood about 1836 or 1840, if an author departed from the 
beaten track to obtain popularity. Write the most absurd trash 
imaginable, and introduce it by a preface in which Boileau and 
Racine were called polissons and crétins, and you were certain of 
success. We do not mean to say that M. Emile Deschamps ever 
went so far as this; but rem, bose poetry would scarcely pass 
muster just now, and no one ean be expected to find much beauty 
in it, unless he be one of those enthusiasts who still cherish fondly 
the recollections of their youth. 


* L’instinct ; ses rapports avec la vie et intelligence. Par Heari Joly. 
Paris : E. Thorin. 

+ Le dernier abbé de cour; étude Phistoire et de meurs an XVIII¢ siécle. 
Par Honoré a. Paris: Didier. 

3 Poésies d Emile Deschamps. Paris: Lemerre. 
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M. Guizot’s most recently published volume is not, strictly 
speaking, a new work*, for we fancy we remember seeing 
his sketch of Calvin as forming part of a serial issued fifty 

ears ago under the title of Galerte du protestantisme francais. 

veteran writer has, however, now placed two distinguished 
ntatives of the Gallican Church in juxtaposition with 

two of the leading Huguenots, and St. Louis and St. Vincent 
de Paul appear worthily by the side of Duplessis-Mornay and 
the illustrious founder of French Protestantism. In his preface 


M. Guizot endeavours to show that neither of the two great re- | 


‘ligious communities into which Western Christianity is divided 
can ever hope to obtain absolute supremacy; they must consent 
to exist simultaneously ; and the sympathies which each of 
us may feel for the one should not blind him to the services 
which the other has rendered, or to the merits of its most illustrious 
members. Besides, if we look closely at the signs of the times, 
we cannot fail, he says, to notice facts which ought to unite in 
the firmest alliance both Catholics and Protestants, so far as they 
believe in the essentials of the Christian faith; at an epoch when 
the divine origin of our religion and its supernatural history are 
attacked, it is worse than futile to Se ay about secondary ques- 
tions, instead of combining against the incessant efforts of the 
common enemy. In order to promote this end M. Guizot 
has selected four typical figures which in his view embody all the 
loftiest qualities of real Christians. The king, the reformer, the 

litical warrior, and the priest belong, by their faith and their 
Fite, tothe same Church, and they stand on the same ground. 
Such, in brief, is the thought which has suggested this interesting 
work, the first volume only of which has yet appeared. It contains 
the biographies of St. Louis and Calvin; Duplessis-Mornay and 
St. Vincent de Paul will occupy the second. 

Two works on the United States have reached us lately ; the 
one is a collection of tales, and the other a history describing the 
earliest efforts to civilize the New World, and tracing the de- 
velopment of the colonies and their vicissitudes to the present 
time. M. Assollant professes to relate what he has seen him- 
self f, and his three stories, he informs us, are sketches of real 
life. They are not, it is true, very flattering to the Americans; 
but of course truth is above everything, and if our author had to 

ak about France, he would no doubt be quite as unsparing in 
his reproaches. We confess, however, that we do not feel disposed 
to give much confidence to a writer who talks of De Tocqueville 
as of a Montesquieu minus Montesquieu’s genius, style, and philo- 
sophical views. This is a smart way of saying that La démocratie 
en Amérique is a work destitute of merit; and we decline to accept 
M. Assollant’s estimate of a writer whose masterly analysis of 
democracy M. de Fontpertuis { characterizes as “un livre ott la 
beauté de la forme reléve encore l’ampleur du fond.” If a nation 
wishes to accustom itself to freedom, and to adopt liberal institu- 
tions, it should study impartially and carefully the history of 
communities where these institutions already exist, and should 
endeavour to understand the causes from which these results have 
been derived. It is evident moreover that our models should not 
be the republics of the ancient world, whose religious and political 
conditions were entirely different from those of Christianized 
society. America and England are the patterns which, in the 
opinion of M.de Fontpertuis, France must keep in view, and it is 
for the — of helping this we | that he has composed 
the present bulky octavo. He has divided it into four parts, con- 
taining the history of North America from the date of the earliest 
European settlements, and a general estimate of the laws, industry, 
= administration, and intellectual progress of the United 

tates. 

M. Villiaumé’s treatise on modern politics is a curious book.§ 
One of the principal chapters treats of the right of insurrection. 
The sovereignty of the people being once admitted as the funda- 
mental axiom of modern society, the right of making barricades 
follows as a matter of course; and M. Villiaumé very naturally 
remonstrates against the illogical views of some Republicans 
who, whilst clamouring for the axiom, refuse to admit the 
corollary. Jurists and legislators will, however, study with 
some surprise a volume in which insurrection is represented as a 
necessary condition of society and a guarantee of order. The 
distinction which M. Villiaumé endeavours to draw between 
insurrection, émeute, révolte, and rébellion is certainly amusing, 
but we confess that we cannot see its merits. It strikes us that 
the right of upsetting an established Government belongs quite as 
much to the ultra-Radicals of M. Félix Pyat’s school as to the 
Conservative-Republicans who cluster around M. Grévy; the 
mandat or delegation is the same in both cases, except that it 
proceeds from two different classes of malcontents. M. Villiaumé’s 
treatise, stuffed with quotations to which even Thomas Aquinas 
has contributed, is also remarkable for the strictures it contains 
on men and events belonging to the history of the last half- 
century. We notice especially a very severe estimate of Béranger. 

M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s work on female labour has been crowned 
by the Académie des Sciences morales et politiques, and it is 


certainly deserving of attention.* After a brief introduction in 
which he describes the condition of women in antiquity and 
during the middle ages, he turns to our own times. He wisely 
declines to advocate utopian schemes, and takes for his startin 

int the principle that no reform can be successful which begins 

y sweeping entirely away all the traditions of the past. No 
durable superstructure has been raised where the ground has 
been quite cleared, and the very word “reform” means simply 
the correcting and modifying of what we find around us, not 
its destruction. On the day when the slave disappeared, the work- 
woman (ouvriére) took her place in the community ; and it may be 
| safely asserted that in no country, at no time, have home occu- 
pations absorbed the existence of: women of the lower classes of 
society. Only in the realms of fancy can we discover a world 
where man is exclusively the bread-winner, whilst the woman 
remains at the fireside taking care of the household and bringing 
up the children. Whenever a remunerative branch of industry 
has been open for women, they have invariably seized the 
opportunity thus offered. Such being the case, the only thing to 
be done is to regulate female labour, to make it as easy as possible, 
and to arrange it so that it shall not interfere with the moral and 
intellectual development of the woman, or with her natural duties as 
amother. This is what M. Leroy-Beaulieu has aimed at in his 
excellent volume. 

We are glad to recommend also M. Audiganne’s Mémoires d'un 
ouvrier de Paris.t Whether they are or not the authentic im- 
pressions of the contre-maitre Pierre Bruno, they deserve to be 
extensively read both by masters and by workmen. The great 
mistake committed by the French working-men is that they have 
allowed the politics of the day to distract their attention from 
their real duties, and hence a feeling of bitterness and irritation 
has always been kept up between the employers and the 
employed. Reconciliation and union are Pierre Bruno’s motto; 
if the various members of the great family of travailleurs (we 
include capitalists as well as workmen) knew one another a 
little better, the social problem of the nineteenth century would 
be stripped of half its terrors. M, Audiganne advocates, we 
need scarcely say, the development of a sound system of education ; 
if, for instance, workmen followed a course of lectures on 
political economy, delivered by able professors, they would, he 
hopes, be led to take a more reasonable view of strikes and their 
consequences than they do at present. 


The Man with the Iron Mask still continues to puzzle the minds 
of historians and archeologists; it is exactly like the problem of 
the Letters of Junius, or the delicate question whether Cardinal 
de Mazarin was secretly married to Anne of Austria. After the 
big octavo of M. Marius Topin, which we noticed some time ago, 
comes one by M. Iung, illustrated with plans, woodcuts, and 
documents of the most interesting character.t The work before 
us is divided into three parts, The author begins by showing the 
existence of a mysterious prisoner during the reign of Louis XIV, 
and by refuting (as he conceives) all the hypotheses hitherto put 
forth on the subject, M. attempt to identify the 
prisoner with an agent of the Duke of Mantua. The second part of 
the volume gives a description of the State Prison at Pignerol, a 
detailed enumeration of the officials who had the control over it, 
and a list of the prisoners confined init. This division of the 
work is especially interesting as throwing light on the manage- 
ment of the gloomy fortress where, during the despotic sway of 
the last Bourbon kings, political offenders were kept in durance. 
We come at last to the third and most important portion of the 
work. M. Iung enters upon a long account of the notorious cases 
of poisoning which took place in France between 1670 and 1681 ; 
he endeavours to show that they were systematically organized by 
a society having active members throughout Europe, and he in- 
sinuates that the supposed relations between these criminals and 
the Protestants led to the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. It 
is, he contends, amongst the empotsonneurs that we must look for 
the Man with the Iron Mask, and, according to our author, the 
mysterious prisoner was a younger son of a noble Lorraine family, 
a distant relative and accomplice of the infamous Chevalier de 
Lorraine who caused the Duchess of Orleans to be poisoned. 

Charlotte Catherine de la Trémoille, Princess of Condé, has 
supplied M. de Barthélemy with the materials of a very readable 
little work.§ It is well known that she was long considered as 
having poisoned her husband, or, at any rate, suggested the crime 
to Brillaud, the Comptroller of the Prince’s household. M. de 
Barthélemy takes the opposite view, and contends that the accusa- 
tion against the Princess had no ground whatever. The documents 
connected with the trial have unfortunately been lost, and there- 
fore it is impossible to speak confidently on the matter; but the 
letters collected by M. de Barthélemy carry with them an impres- 
sion of sincerity well calculated to tell in favour of the unfortunate 
woman whose enemies were only too glad to calumniate and 
persecute her. 

Mary Queen of Scots has managed to gather around her memory 
a goodly array of preux chevaliers on the other side of the Channel. 


* Les vies de quatre grands chrétiens francais. Par M.Guizot. St.Louis— 
Calvin. Paris and London : Machete Co. 
+ Scénes de la vie des Etats-Unis. Par Alfred Assollant. Paris: 


tier. 
t Les Etats-Unis de ! Amérique septentrionale. Par A. F. de Fontpertuis. 
Paris: Guillaumin. 
§ La politique rne, traité complet de politique. Par M. Villiaumé. 
Paris: Germer Bailliére. 


* Le travail des femmes au XIX¢ siécle. Par Paul Leroy-Beaulicu. 

Paris: Charpentier. ‘ 
+ Mémoires d'un ouvrier de Paris, Par A. Audiganne, Paris: Char- 
La vérité sur le masque de fer (les empoisonneurs). Par Th. Iung. 
§ La princesse de Condé, Charlotte Catherine dela Trémoille. Par Ed. de 


| Barthélemy. Paris: Didier. 
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M. Wiesener is the most remarkable omragnt them, and we have 
now to add to the list thename of Baron Kervyn de Lettenhove *, 
the learned editor of Froissart. The pamphlet which he has re- 
cently published, and which was in the first instance contributed 
to the de 0 Académie royale de , is the result of in- 
see made at Hatfield House, which throw fresh light 
upon the of Queen Elizabeth’s victim. Some of the 
letters tonsceioed by M. de Lettenhove refer to James VI. ; they 
are extremely characteristic, and display in all its cowardly 
meanness the aie of that despicable monarch. The most important 
part of the work, however, refers to the famous Casket Corre- 
spondence, upon which rests principally the accusation directed 
ainst Mary of having been the instigator of Darnley’s death. 
de Lettenhove gives a photographic facsimile of one of 
the three letters which the i was supposed to have 
written from Stirling to Bothwell, with the design of arranging 
the meeting after which she married him. A comparison of 

nuine uction Mary, is — y him to a 
efficient cal that the correspondence produced by the Regent 
Murray in the course of the trial was a gross forgery. 

The “ History of Ceramics” + for which we are indebted to M. 
Albert Jacquemart is a magnificent work, and also an exhaustless 
mine of information for artists and manufacturers. After 
a few pre remarks on the materials employed in the pre- 
paration of earthenware, our author takes us on a tour through 
the ancient world, beginning with t and China. Among 
ee. where religion is identified with every circumstance in 

omestic and political life even the commonest utensils have 
a kind of historical importance, and M. Jacquemart takes 
the opportunity of explaining some of the leading points in the 
mythology both of the Chinese and the Egyptians. Japan, India, 
and Persia come afterwards, followed in their turn by the 
Arabs, the Romans. The middle ages and the 
Renaissance period ee place, and the pro- 
ductions, whether > modern times, are copiously 
illustrated. The excellent index which terminates the volume 
mee. MY its bulk, some idea of the immense number of facts 
oy together by M. Jacquemart. He has had free access to 
the best art or te ham and he reproduces, either in woodcuts or 
etchings, upwards of two hundred choice specimens. His pictorial 
embellishments comprise also a thousand marks and monograms 
of manufacturers. 

M. Charles Yriarte has made up a volume} of eight or ten 
small pieces which might have been safely left to die forgotten 
in the feuilletons where they first appeared. Le proces de 
Paris is one of the sketches; it was written to prove that the 
Parisians are the most domestic, the most simple, the most inno- 
cent people in existence; the vices so unjustly ascribed to them 
have been imported from England or Germany, and if their 
a would only leave them alone, what an example they 

ht set to the world! 

mike M. Assollant, the author of the Récits d'outre-mer § paints 
American society. tales are somewhat sensational, but 
pleasantly written, and very interesting. 


* Marie Stuart, d'aprés les documents conservés au chateau d Hatfield. 
Par M. le baron Kervyn de Lettenhove. Bruxelles : Hayez. 
Histoire de la céramique. Par Albert Jacquemart. Paris and London: 
¢ Le Puritain ; scénes de la vie Parisienne. Par Charles Yriarte. Paris : 
Charpentier. 
§ Récits d’outre-mer. Par Edouard Auget. Paris: Didier. 
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justrated Catalogue, with priced Furnishing List, post free. 
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Hall, &c. | 
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Baths—Hot and Cold Water. Horticultural Tools. 
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CABINET FURNITURE.—In order to FURNISH 
HOUSES completely, WILLIAM S. BURTON has, in addition to his other Stock :— 
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Best do. 
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Thy A 1550.03. 190, 02. 
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WILLIAM 8. BURTON, General Furnishing Ironmonger, by fo H. H. 
the Prince of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE, f his 
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© CLARK & CO., Sole Patentees, Rathbone Place, W.; Paris, Mancheste ne. 
Liverpool, and Dublin. 


NOSOTTI’S NOTICE. 
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Boudoir, and Bedroom ong Clocks, Bron Ornaments, &c. ngravings, Water- 
Chromos, and Pho’ ‘The new and beautiful designs in iin Cretonnes for 1873, just 
received, at manufacturers’ ~~ 
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Furniture of all descriptions made of HOWARD'S PATENT oe is ot te 
mou, Gareite kind, and (being manufactured by Mach in cost, and of the finest 
possible A. — Combining Parqueterie with Wood Tapestry, residences may be up 
without et paper hanging. 

HOWARD & SONS, 


Steam Power, 25, 26, and 27 Berners Street, London, W., 
ildings, New Buress. Birmingham. 


GNEE’S DESIGNS of FURNITURE and of 
TRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS. 
A New and Revised Edition of this Work is now issued, 
In a size convenient for transmission by post, and will be forwarded, on application, by 
W. A. & 8. SMEE, 
6 FINSBURY PA’ PAVEMENT, LONDON. 


GTAINED GLASS WINDOWS and CHURCH DECO- 
NigBATIONS SHEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, Garrick Street, Covent Garden, 


and 
and Midland 


dertaken. 
and Army, Navy,and Civil Pay Pensions realized. 
7 of Bank and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


of | [ MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803. 


10LD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,00. PAID UP AND INVESTED, £700,000. 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


EAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1807, (For Lives ad 
79 PALL MALL, LONDO. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 
H@NIxX F.I B.E OFFIC E, 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING LONDON. —EsTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurancesetfected in all parts of the World. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 
| J NIVERSITY | LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


of Capital ori nally subscribed, £600,000, on has been paid up.. 
moun 
Annual Inco: 
Amount of Policies in Additions, upwards of 
Additions to Policies at the Ninth Division of ey ue Sh per cent. per annum. 
The Tenth Quinquennial Division of Profits, Jun 
CHARLES McCABE, Seer etary. 


UNIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
1 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. Established 1834 
JOHN FARLEY LEITH, Esqa., Q.C., M.P., Chairman. 
Economical Rates of Premium. Annual Cash Bonuses. 


Premium reduced 50 per Cent. at last Nine Annual Divisions. The following are ex- 
amples of reduction on Policies six years old : 


A Sum Assured on Lives | | Reduced Premium for 
Po _ in England. the Year. 

20 £1,000 £913 4 

30 1,000 | 2 1242 

40 1,000 31 10 0 ib 0 


Reduced Rates of hig for Indian Policies on the Non-Profit Scale, effected in 
London or with this Society's Branches :— 


Age. ie Civil Lives. Military Lives. 
20 £1,000 £900 £32 0 0 
30 1,000, ee 00 oe 4100 
1,000. 4 00 oe 4800 


FREDK. HENDRIKS, Actuary and Secretary. 


OSS of LIFE or LIMB, with the consequent LOSS of 
TIME and MONEY, caused by Accidents of all kinds, provided for by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s. a £1,000 at Death, or an allowance at the rate 
of £6 per Week for Injury. 
OFFICES : 64 CORNHILL and 10 REGENT STREET. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


JSSUE of SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES of the 
CREDIT FONCIER of ENGLAND, Limited. 
that NO further APPLICATIONS will be RECEIVED for the 


DAY. Saturday, March 1. 
H. J. BARKER, Financial Secretary. 


NOTICE is 
above AFTER TH 
By order, 
St. Clement's House, Clement's Lane, Lombard Street, 
London, E.C., March 1, 1873, 


UNERAL REFORM.—The LONDON NECROPOLIS 
COMPANY conducts FUNERALS with Sim implicity and with great Economy. Pro- 
spectus free.—Chief Office, 2 Lancaster Place, Strand, 


[RON WINE BINS.—FARROW & JACKSON (Business 
established 1798). First Wrought-Iron Bins, invented and b 
Mr. Farrow in 1824. First Wine Bins, with separate rest for each bottle, registered 
firm March 1, 1861. The new Exhibit Bins, ox ay: separate rest for each bottle tbe ‘tutes 
that necks of the entage te to this of 
ine Bin), regi — reat Tower Street, 8 Haymarket, 
91 Mansell Street, ‘London and 23 Rue du du Pont Neuf, Paris. 
& ¥. 


BE. 

This celebrated and most delicious old mellow Spirit is the very CREAM of | named 
WHISKIES, is unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more wholesome than the finest Cogna 
Brandy. Notethe Red S eal.’ P Pink Label, and Cork branded Kinahan's. LL. Whisky.” 
_W ‘holesale e Depot, 20° GREAT TITCHFIELD ) STREET, OXFORD STREET, w. 


SALT & CO.’S EAST INDIA PALE and BURTON ALES, 
in Bottle.also in Cask, in the finest Condition. 46s.; Carte 
Blanche, 36s.; Siller a per dozen. PORT—Cockburn’s Old Crusted, 4ls.. . 30s.; Draught, 
246. per dosen. SH —S. Fino, 39s.; Fino, 3ls.; Pale or Gold, 24s. per ao CLAR a 

128.5 Superior, 2ls. per dowen._MOODY & CO., 40 Lime Street, London, E.C 


E LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
© DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Propeistere of the colchested Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Piekles, Sauces, and Condiments, so long and favourably distinguished 
oe Name, are compelled to CAUTION the Public against the inferior Preparations 
ich are put up and labelled in close imitation of their Goods, with a view to mislead the 
Public.—92 Wigmore Street, Ca’ Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 
18 Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 


HA8vey's SAUCE. —Caution.—The Admirers of this 


celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle. db 
E. LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label used so many years, signed * Elizabeth Lazenby.” sé 


EA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
The * W = Connoisseurs The only Good Sauce," 
improves the Appetite, and aids Digest Unrivalled for Piquancy and Diteun Ask for 
PERRINS on ali Botticsand Lavelss Agente CROSSE BLACKWELL London, 
onal es an: 8. E& 
and Sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. a 


wart TURTLE. 
ie ry alf-pint Tins, ready for Immediate Use. 


| First-class Italian Warehouses, and Wholesale of JOHN McCALL & CO., 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE. 
PULVERMACHER’S Improved Patent GALVANIC CHAIN 


BANDS, BELTS, BATTERIES, and ACCESSORIES. From 2s. and upwards. 
Reliable evidence in proof of the unrivalled efficacy of these appliances in Rheumatism, 
Gout, Neuralgia, Deafness. Head and Tooth Ache, Paralysis, Liver Complaints, Cramp-. 
&c., is given in the Pamphlet, * Nature's 


r of tal Ene 
at ULV ACHES Galvanic 168 Regent Strect, London, W. 
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full Price List can be obtained, 


| 
qT 
| - 
| | 
| | 
| Every other d 
transacted. 
| 
i] 
| 
i 
| 
Good Maple or Oak..........cesecccesesseese los. 6d. 20s. 6d. Ms. Od. 
Bs. 6d. 32s. Od. 36s. Od. 
| 
| 
i —— 
| | R a © FB P. 
Callipash and Cal 
— Green Fat in lb 
Dried Turtle in 
To be had at al 
| 
. 
i XUM 


